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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. HENDERSON’S SENSATIONAL RETIREMENT. 


EWILDERMENT marks the comment of many of even the 
most discerning newspapers in their treatment of Speaker 
Henderson's refusal to run for Congress this fall, and a dozen 
reasons are given by various editors and correspondents as 
probable substitutes for the reason given by the Speaker him- 
self. His own reason, given in his letter declining a renomina- 
tion, is that he finds, after ‘careful study,” that “there is no lit- 
tle sentiment, and a growing sentiment among Republicans” in 
his district and State (Iowa) that trusts “‘can be cured or the 
people benefited by free trade, in whole or in part,” a sentiment 
that he can not indorse, and refuses to stand for. In another 
statement he says: “I must say, and emphatically that I do not 
believe that a single schedule of the Dingley tariff law can be so 
amended as to relieve the people from the oppression of trusts or 
combinations of capital, however named, and that such action 
may involve the retarding of our expanding commerce and get- 
ting and holding of foreign markets. Indeed, I believe such 
. 2 
President has come out, in his speeches, in opposition to the 
tariff-revision cure for trust evils; and it is well known that the 


plan to be fraught with grave dangers to the people. 


Republican leaders in the House and an immovable majority 
in the Senate are also opposed to revision. The prospect for 
a change in the tariff, therefore, is not considered very prom- 
ising. 

Even some of the papers of Colonel Henderson’s own State 
and district appear to find his reason inadequate. ‘The Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye (Rep.) declares that “it is an unwarranted 
assumption that the Republicans of Iowa have accepted as a 
finality a Democratic tenet as part of their political faith.” 

And the Dubuque 7Z7mes (Rep.), published in the Speaker's 
district, thinks that the tariff-revision sentiment in the district 
“could and will be overcome by a campaign of candor and edu- 
cation,” and regards the Speaker’s hasty move as a blunder. It 
is “seemingly without cause or justification,” declares the Mar- 
Shalltown 7imes-Repudblican (Rep.). 

But other Iowa papers tell a different story. The Des Moines 
Register and Leader (Rep.), for example, finds the call for tariff 


revision loud and strong. It says: 


“Tt will not do to minimize the fact that in States like Iowa and 


Minnesota and Idaho, which have recently spoken, the people 
propose to get at the trust evil in some effective manner, and that 
they propose to have such tariff schedules as are sheltering these 
trust combines removed. Those who witnessed the reception 
which this plank received at the hands of the Iowa convention 
had no doubt of the feelings of the delegates who adopted it. It 



































SPEAKER DAVID BREMNER HENDERSON, 


Who finds free-trade ideas rampant in lowa, 


was received with a greater demonstration of enthusiasm than 
any plank in the platform. After all the discussion that this 
Iowa plank has occasioned, Idaho Republicans with deliberation 
adopt it in more clear-cut and aggressive terms. ‘The trend is 
unmistakable.” 

And the Des Moines News (Ind.) puts the case just as em- 
phatically in the following paragraph : 

“The Republican Party in Iowa has come to a parting of the 
ways. The day for quibbling and ‘construction’ of the trust- 
tariff question is past. The line is drawn and public men in 
Iowa must line up on one side or the other, If you will talk with 
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the men who know the situation, men who do not wish to be 
quoted, you will discover the truth of these observations. Well- 
informed politicians of this State are aware of the restiveness in 
Iowa over the attitude of a large number of Iowa representatives 
in Congress, and especially because of the attitude of Speaker 
Henderson. They will tell you under their breath that Hender- 
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NEWS NOTE: President Roosevelt has been made an honorary member 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
—TZhe Minneapolis Times. 


son owed his speakership to New York and the East, and that 
his allegiance has been to the East as against the West. They 
will tell you that the Middle West is tired of the political domi- 
nance of the East. Giving Colonel Henderson all credit for 
honesty, he has made a big mistake personally if he thinks the 
Third District will renominate himon his own terms. Conkling 
was a big man, but his party was bigger. Taken altogether, the 
action of Colonel Henderson will serve to clear the atmosphere. 
‘The Iowa idea’ is to the front, and politicians must take up 
their positions with reference to it. Honesty is the best policy 
even in politics, Colonel Henderson is honest in his withdrawal. 
The Republican party of Iowa must be honest in its strenuous 
espousal of a revision of those tariff schedules which afford ‘ shel- 
ter to monopoly.’” 

The feature of the matter that most interests the country at 
large is its bearing on Republican or Democratic success this 
fall. Many papers believe this incident reveals that the Re- 
publican party is rent by dissension over the tariff, and that 
the Democrats have a splendid opportunity to gain control of 
Congress. In addition to the sentiment in Iowa, one Republi- 
can candidate for Congress in Massachusetts and two in Illinois 
have declared for tariff revision, Senator Cullom expresses a 
similar feeling, and a congressional district convention in Wis- 
consin has adopted a revision resolution. Speaker Henderson’s 
abrupt retirement has given a sharp emphasis to these breaks in 
the ranks, and has led some papers to declare that “the party is 
splitting up badly on the question of revision,” as the Provi- 
dence Journa/ (Ind.) says. The Speaker’s move “reveals the 
fact that the party is deeply rent in Iowa,” remarks the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.), “and what is true of Iowa must be more 
or less true of other Western Republican States.” 

The Democratic papers do not express any sorrow over the 
Republican predicament. 
tion is setting in,” declares the Indianapolis Sex¢ine/ (Dem.), 


oer 


The reaction against class legisla- 


and “the break-up of the Republican party has begun.” ‘The 
present outlook,” adds the Jacksonville 7imes-Union (Dem.), 
“is for the election of a Democratic House in November and for 
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a regular political tidal wave in 1904.” The Pittsburg /os¢ 
(Dem.) observes: 

“The facts are that the Republican party finds itself divided in 
most of the important States of the Union on the eve of the con- 
gressional elections. President Roosevelt is against his party 
on reciprocity, on trusts, and on the tariff, but seeks to avoid and 
avert visible signs of division by pleading guilty to the popular 
indictment and making an appeal for delay in a sentence. ‘That 
is what Roosevelt politics amounts to. His party turned him 
down on Cuban reciprocity ; it rejects his trust policy, and forces 
him to fall back on a constitutional amendment, to which the 
trusts pay no attention or laugh at, while on the tariff he favors 
revision to a greater or less extent, which his party declares 
means ruin to trust protection, and will have noneof it. Speaker 
Henderson found himself outside Republican party lines in 
Iowa. He is an out-and-out protectionist, sees nothing wrong in 
the alliance of tariff and trust forces, and rather than mend the 
tariff would accept the trusts, with greater power, as a perma- 
nent institution.” 

It was pointed out in our issue for August 16 (p. 181) that the 
majority of the Republican papers approve of tariff revision. 
These papers repeat their advice in commenting on Colonel Hen- 
derson’s tariff letter. The New York 7r7bune (Rep.) says that 
his position is “untenable and extravagant,” and the Philadel- 
phia Press (Rep.) declares that the revision of the tariff “by its 
friends, at the right moment, and in the right way,” is sound 
Republican doctrine. «ind so say many other Republican 
journals. A financial view may be seen in the following com- 
meut by the New York Journal of Commerce: 

“It is evident that the popular demand among Western pro- 
tectionists for tariff revision is vastly stronger than has thus far 
been permitted toappear. The attitude of Senator Hanna and 
Speaker Henderson is endangering the whole structure. The 
ratification of the reciprocity treaties would have effected some 
needed modifications of the tariff. ‘The removal of such an ex- 
crescence as the duty on hides would have effected another. 
Concessions on some details of this sort would have prevented a 
rupture among the protectionists and deferred indefinitely a gen- 

















SCARING THE ELEPHANT, 
—TZhe New York World. 


eral overhauling of the tariff. The danger is that uncompromi- 
sing opposition to a reasonable modification of certain burden- 
some or outgrown features of the tariff will throw the matter 
into the hands of the party opposed to the whole system on 
principle.” 


The defenders of the Dingley law, however, stand by their 
guns. “Anything like a general revision,” declares the Phila- 
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delphia /uguirer (Rep.), “would plunge the business of the 
country into confusion,” and the New York Mail and Express 
(Rep.) holds that an attempt to hit the trusts by lowering the 
tariff ‘could injure great industrial combinations only by injur- 
ing the industries in which they are engaged, and the weaker 
competitors in those industries would suffer first and would 
suffer most.” The St. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) says: 


‘However the bait may be presented, whether in the form of 
experimental tariff revision or of a so-called reciprocity that in- 
terferes with any of our own productions, it is the duty of Re- 
publicans to reject it. The Republican party is no forum in 
which to debate free trade. Let those academic impracticables 
who feel any itching uneasiness on the subject conduct their dis- 
cussions in some outside arena. A Republican who hems and 
haws on protection is to that extent on hisroad tothe Democratic 
camp. He is too shaky on organic principles to be accepted as a 
party representative. Wabbling on protection is an offense 
against Republicanism that can not be pardoned. No candi- 
date who betrays this fatal blemish has any right to ask or ex- 
pect Republican votes.” 


LIEUTENANT PEARY’S RETURN. 


HE return of Lieutenant Peary with the report that he 
failed to reach the pole, following the return of Baldwin, 

and followed by the return of Sverdrup, with similar reports, 
leaves the Arctic region without explorers. Three expeditions 
are at work in the Southern polar region, with several others in 
preparation. Great confidence was felt in Peary’s ability, and 
his return “without the pole” brings corresponding disappoint- 
ment. The explorer fell short about two degrees of Nansen’s 
mark, and about two and a quarter degrees short of the “record,” 
held by Cagni of the Abruzzi party, 86° 33' 49". This was 
Peary’s sixth trip north since 1886, when he began his Arctic ex- 
plorations, and he announces his intention of now retiring from 
the field of polar exploration. He says, however, that the pole 
“can be reached by any adequately fitted expedition which 
makes the latitude of 83° North its winter quarters,” and adds 
that if he “ were a man of independent fortune this would not be 
the end.” In view of the fact that Lieutenant Peary has devel- 
oped much of the science of Aretic exploration himself, the New 
York Sun, the Baltimore News, and several other papers think 
he ought to be given the means to go on and complete his work. 


The Boston Advertiser says: 


“Still, unless Peary has discovered something of astonishing 
importance, or strangeness, the world will slump back, for a 
time, into worse apathy and hardness of heart regarding such 
adventures than it has felt since, near the middle of the past cen- 
tury, the sympathetic excitement over the fate of Sir John 
Franklin had measurably subsided. 

‘“** Each day’s march was more perilous, and our general course was de- 
flected west by the character of theice. Finally, at 84.17° latitude, north- 
west of Hecla, the polar pack became impracticable, and further efforts to 
advance were given up.’ 

“In those dismal words the most discouraging paragraph of 
the report is couched. Of all the polar expeditions that ever set 
forth from different parts of the world, throughout the leng, 
dreary, and tragical history of the search, Lieutenant Peary’s 
was, upon the whole, the most Jikely to succeed. Some former 
expeditions have cost more money and been bigger im number of 
persons and quantity of equipment. But no other one ever was 
so well manned and supplied forthe work it hadto do. No other 
one ever was mapped out in advance on so elaborate a scale, by 
such experts, with the benefits of so much experience, and with 
so long a look ahead. In former cases it was almost always pos- 
sible, and the truth, to say that if this, that, or the other provi- 
sion had been made, which reasonable foresight would have sug- 
gested, and a liberal policy supplied, the disaster which wrecked 
the enterprise would probably not have happened, Not so in 
this case. Lieutenant Peary took with him everything he asked 
for; and it does not yet appear, anyhow, that he failed to ask 
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for anything he needed. Year after year, the relief expeditions 
which were promised him before he went were duly sent, and 
made no failure. Yet Peary failed to find the pole! 

“Of course, we do not yet know all; the report which came 
yesterday was but a summary. Full details will be spread be- 
fore the world very soon. In them may be found good arguments 
for trying again at once. But onthe basis of present informa- 
tion, the counsel of wisdom would seem to be that no more efforts 
be made to find the North Pole until some great advance in 
science or invention, or both, shall have simplified the problem.” 





THE TRIUMPH OF DEVERY. 


2 | Soe show these tin-horn sports in this district what I’m 

made of,’ said Mr. William S. Devery, New York’s ex- 
chief of police, in his recent campaign for the Democratic leader- 
ship in the ninth assembly district ; and the result of the primary 
last week showed that he had made his boasting good. His 





























MR. DEVERY IN CONSULTATION WITH A POLICE SERGEANT. } 


candidates received a plurality of nearly 300 votes over those of 
his nearest competitor, Mr. Sheehan, and Devery is now “dis- 
trict leader,” and a power in the councils of Tammany Hall; 
His 
campaign is said to have cost him more than $50,000, spent 


unless the other leaders are successful in barring him out, 


for excursions, free vaudeville, free beer, and personal gifts of 
currency for rent, coal, food, and, incidentally, votes. “I’m 
getting ter be something like one o’ those rapid-fire guns,” he 
panted on the night before the election, “a-passing out hot ones 
all the time at about two hundred a minute.” 


His closing ad- 
dress to the voters of the district, as reported in the papers, was 


as follows: 


“Peepil, I am one of the common peepil, just like yourselves. 
Iam one of yer. I ain’t agoin’ ter answer the scurrilous circu- 
lars what has been put round these districts. I ain’t agoin’ ter 
talk about the violations that have been put upon innercent 
peepil in this here district by the reform government officials, 
Peepil have had their flowerpots moved, their showcases taken 
off the street because they dared ter favor me. I call them mean 
politics. Icall it a purty state of affairs when reform heads of 
departments stoop to this, 


“In closing I want ter say that itis up ter you peepil. You 
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can decide what yer want, an’ I hope yer will decide ter send 
John C. Sheehan back ter Buffalo and Goodwin ter de ice dock.” 


The Tammany Democrats and the Reform Democrats opposed 
Devery from diverse reasons, He is “trying to smash the Tam- 
many Hall machine,” objects Zhe Morning Telegraph (Tam. 
Dem.), and Controller Grout, of the Reform Democrats, declares: 
“It [the victory of Devery] is a disgrace to the Democratic 
party. The Democratic nomination for governor, this fall, will 
go by default. ‘Tammany can find no good and honest man to 


take the nomination now. It is undoubtedly a losing race. It is 
a case of money and disreputable life against honest principles. 
I regret exceedingly, as every good Democrat, whether in Tam- 
many or out of it, should do, that Devery is elected.” 

The Philadelphia Press makes this suggestion : 


“ar 


rhe cure for the Deverys is not merely education, but a city 
in which the city itself as a whole is furnishing better than he 
has to give. Into the dull, contracted life of a crowded city 
population, into which Devery comes with his largess, excite- 
ment, and amusement, there should come provision at the public 
expense which will do what he does better than he does it. ‘The 
city of the future will give such a population gymnasiums, ath- 
letic fields, playgrounds, rooms for ciubs, lectures, opportunity 
for social amusements, baths, cooperative provision for various 
needs, aid and information in procuring employment and the 
safeguards of justice, and an honest competition in seeking place 
in public and semi-public work which will substitute merit for 
‘pull.’ 

“Until the intelligent, wealthy, and directing classes furnish 
these things at the public expense honestly, the Deverys will win 
their political fights by purchasing them at the public expense 
dishonestly.” 





RUSSIA’S FEELING TOWARD THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE Russian heart may beat a little faster whenever thoughts 

of America enter the Russian mind, but the increased pal- 
pitation is due more to envy than to affection. So we are in- 
formed by Henry Norman, the British explorer and author, who 
has been interested in Russian affairs for fifteen years, who has 
traveled all over the empire, and who has formed the acquaint- 
ance of the chief administrators both in St. Petersburg and the 
provinces. Mr. Norman, it will be recalled, was the member of 
the British Parliament who tried last winter to bring out official 
evidence that it was Great Britain who defeated the project of 
European intervention during our Spanish war, only to elicit the 
official information from Germany that it was Great Britain’s 
ambassador in Washington who drew up a “joint note” of pro- 
test against the interference of the United States in Cuba. 
Mr. Norman tells us, in his new book on “ All the Russias,” that 


Now 


“a 


that country’s “ancient friendship” for this country, so often 


referred to by Russian statesmen, “is a political soap-bubble.” 
He says: 


“ee es 


here has been for long in the United States a belief that 
Russia is a genuine, sympathetic friend, moved by admiration 
for the American people and their institutions. This has grown 
up chiefly, I suppose, from the apocryphal narratives of the 
readiness of Russia to intervene on the side of right during the 
War of the Rebellion. Therefore the American people have fre- 
quently made public profession of their friendship for Russia, 
which Russia, needless to say, has cordially accepted, for who 
would refuse such a gift? But the whole belief is a political 
soap-bubble. It is nothing but a bright film inthe ether. Rus- 
sia likes to appear a friend of the United States, because the 
effect of that is to postpone any cooperation of England and 
America in world affairs—a contingency which Russia is not the 
only Power to fear. But beyond this, she seldom thinks of the 
United States, except to admire and envy its vast prosperity ; 
among the official and reactionary class, to regard its institutions 
with profound disapproval; to anticipate the time when enough 
cotton will be grown in Turkestan to make it safe for her to put 
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a prohibitive tax upon every American bale; or to wish that the 
American billionaires would invest a few spare millions in gov- 
ernment guaranteed four-per-cent. bonds of Russian railways— 
and, let me add, if I were a billionaire I should meet the Rus- 
sian wish in this respect, for there is no better investment at such 
an interest in Europe. 

“Beyond these things, America does not exist for Russia, ex- 
cept when a troublesome Secretary of State puts a series of 
direct questions about Manchuria or the open door, and insists 
In fact,"Russia, with no ill-will at all, 
thinks about America precisely what a great religious autocracy 


upon answers in writing. 


must think about a huge secular democracy four thousand miles 
away. The rest is mere flag-wagging.” 


GOVERNOR STONE’S STRIKE REMEDY. 


ie ae capes STONE, of Pennsylvania, who was reported 

to be in favor of calling an extra session of the legislature 
to pass a compulsory arbitration law, has written an article upon 
the subject in Zhe /ndependent (New York). In his article he 
says that the only 








way to settle the 
labor disputes be- 
tween the employ- 
er and the em- 
ployee is by a care- 
fully formed com- 
pulsory arbitration 
law. The framer 
must not wish to 
gain the labor vote 


or the 


‘ 





‘campaign 
contributions” of 
the employer. In 
other words, “the 
legislation must 
be framed wholly 
from a civic stand- 
point.” He goes 
on: 

















“Experience 
teaches that 
strikes endanger 
life and property. 
Whenever either is in jeopardy society is menaced. Because of 
these conditions alone the National Guard were ordered into the 
anthracite coal-field. The presence of the state troops is not to 
aid the operators to crush the strike or the strikers. They are 
there simply to preserve order, to prevent rioting and bloodshed. 

“Since strikes frequently lead to disorder, rioting, and blood- 
shed, it is manifestly proper for the State to legislate for their 
prevention. If diphtheria, smallpox, or any contagious or infec- 
tious disease invade a house, the health authorities are given 
full power to quarantine the buildings, and, if necessary, to shut 
off travel on the thoroughfare where it exists. So it seems 
proper—undoubtedly proper—to enact legislation that will effec- 
tually and permanently prevent strikes. The State has an un- 
doubted right to legislate, and does legislate, for the safety of 
miners as well as of people in mills and factories. If fire-damp 
shows itself in a mine, that mine can be closed by order of the 
authorities ; and it remains closed till all danger is past. Why, 
then, should not the State have the right to compel arbitration 
between employer and employees to the end that strikes may be 
prevented and the safety and peace of the public be preserved? 

“Thus any legislation providing for compulsory arbitration 
should be considered and drawn not merely in the interest of 
employer and employee, but for the protection of life and prop- 
erty, as a police regulation benefiting the general public and 
protecting society. In a strike like the present one in the anthra- 
cite coal region the general public suffers, and, in fact, the whole 
country suffers, as well as the employer and employee. The 





GOV, WILLIAM A. STONE, 
of Pennsylvania. 


participants must yield individual rights for the welfare of so- 
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ciety and the public. 
nated to those of the public. The questions in dispute between 
the coal operators and the miners, or of any other business or 
industry, are personal and of no public concern so long only as 
the results arising do not affect the convenience or business in- 
terests of the people of the State and country. The moment the 
people and business are inconvenienced, the State has the as- 
sured right to interfere by framing such laws as will prevent a 
recurrence of the trouble. 

‘We must recognize strikes as they have been, are, and will 
continue to be; and we must deal with them for the public good. 
I believe it is possible to frame a law from this standpoint—a 
law that would settle unfortunate disputes between employer 
and employee speedily and effectively and without strikes.” 





DICTATION BY LABOR-UNIONS. 


M R. HEWITT’S charge that John Mitchell is trying to make 
I himself “‘the dictator of the coal business" is one form of 
expression of the feeling held by many, that the trade-unions are 
trying to secure a position where they can dictate to the opera- 
tors on all points. England has been held up as a sad example 
of such dictation by trade-unions, which, we are told, have 
“restricted the output ” in nearly every line of industry, and thus 
that Now the 
miners’ union, it is charged, is trying to wrest from the operators 


handicapped country in the industrial race. 


the power over the whole coal business. This charge is denied 
by Mr. Mitchell in an article in Zhe J/udependent, aud the 
accusation against the trade-unions in general is denied by Mr. 
John Martin in 7/e Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
“In those States in which our organization is strongest,” says 


Mr. Mitchell, “strikes and lockouts are least numerous,” and, 
indeed, the mine-owners in the bituminous coal-fields hold the 
miners’ organization in such high esteem that they “would not 
voluntarily disrupt the union even if they had the power to do 
so.” In view of this fact, that the miners’ union “has estab- 
lished peaceful, harmonious relations between the operators and 
miners of thirteen different States,” it seems to Mr. Mitchell that 
the union is “entitled to a greater degree of confidence and 
respect than the anthracite coal operators seem willing to accord 
a 


wages and improved environment,” and goes on to say: 


He declares that the demands of the miners are “higher 


“Recognition of the union is not and never has been the para- 
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mount issue of the present strike, altho we favor a joint confer- 
ence wherein the wage rate shall be mutually agreed to and the 
terms under which work is to be performed shall be defined as 
explicitly as the varying conditions of mining make practicable ; 
and we favor incorporating these terms in an agreement which 
shall be signed by the representatives of the union and the rep- 
resentatives of the employers, thus making the union itself 
morally responsib/e for the acts of its individual members. Many 
years of experience in the labor movement have demonstrated 
beyond peradventure that there is no one thing so potential in 
the promotion and preservation of peace and harmony between 
employer and employee as the restraining influence of a joint 
contract. 

“An agreement setting forth the rights and obligations of both 
the employer and the employee would be religiously observed by 
the workers; it would render strikes, lockouts, and misunder- 
standings unnecessary; and if the contract provided a method 
for the adjustment of grievances and disputes by conciliatory 
measures it would remove the causes which, in the absence of a 
joint agreement, engender friction and bad feeling between em- 
ployers and employees and result in many local strikes.” 


The fear has been expressed that if the miners’ union should 
get control of the coal business, and if the other trade-unions in 
America should get control of other lines of industry, the men 
would begin to limit the output and to demand more wages until 
our manufacturers could not hold their own in the struggle for 
the world’s markets. Mr. Martin has made a careful investiga- 
tion of this matter, and finds that some labor-unions, both in 
England and America, have been guilty of this practise, but he 
adds: 


“These very occasional shortsighted efforts to make the work 
go round among a larger number of men are condemned by the 
national leaders of unionism and receive no support from the im- 
mense majority of the rank and file, who recognize that the pol- 
icy of systematic loitering has a bad effect on the men’s charac- 
ter, and that in the interests of society such adulteration of labor 
can not be permitted. Irregularity of employment, with the 
shiftlessness it induces, is a great enemy of unionism, and 
habitual laziness while at work undermines the character in the 
same. way. The masses of the laboring men realize also that, 
since in the long run their wages depend partly upon the gross 
national output, the policy of idling will have a boomerang effect 
and ultimately knock down wages.” 


Some of the cases where the unions seemed to reduce the out- 
put have been merely “the resistance to overdriving.” “When 




















MORGAN TO GOVERNOR STONE: “Don’t get scared, Willie, I don’t be- 


lieve in ghosts.” —The Indianapolis News. 


COAL STRIKE 


HAVE YOU GOT IN YOUR WINTER'S COAL?” 
— The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“ GOOD-MORNING! 


SKETCHES. 
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the employers are unchecked by trade-union combination,” says 
Mr. Martin, ‘they are driven by competition among themselves 
to set a working pacé which often uses up the life-energy of the 
work-people at a brutal rate,” and after citing some examples in 
Chicago, New York, and other places he remarks: 


“In limiting the output by resisting such a reckless consump- 
tion of human life as these examples illustrate, the trade-unions 
are not only acting in self-defense but they are helping to pre- 
serve the national standard of strength. An industry which 
uses up the vital energy of a worker in a few years is coining 
the nation’s life-blood into dividends. No industry has a right 
to more than that amount of the worker’s energy which can nor- 
mally be replaced by the food and rest allowed to him. Workers 
worn out at an early age by too great exertion must be main- 
tained in some way by society ; either their friends or relatives 
subsidize them, or they become chargeable’ to some public or 
private charity. Therefore the overdriving occupation is a 
parasite existing in part upon the workers in other occupations. 
It pays for only a part of the human power it uses up; the other 
part is paid for later by the workers who are maintained in other 
callings. Such parasitism is worse in industries than it is in in- 
dividuals; for its devastations, tho better hidden, are more 
widespread. Limitation of output, by the prevention of over- 
driving, then, is not a crime but a virtue.” 


MR. PLATT AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Sie Republican paper remarks that the Republicans of New 
York State meet in convention this year in a “peculiarly 
harmonious condition.” ‘The peculiarity about the harmony, in 


the view of some of the party’s critics, is the fact that Senator 
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—The Philadelphia North American. 














Platt, the “boss” of the State “ machine,” experienced a complete 
about-face of opinion, within the space of a week, on the ques- 
tion of indorsing Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidential nomination 
in 1904. 
would be strange and unprecedented to indorse any one two 
years in advance; but the Roosevelt supporters remarked that it 
would seem still more strange if the President’s home State 
should withhold approval when he had been indorsed by the 
conventions in Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri, Washington, 
Delaware, Texas, and Alabama. Even the New York Sun, 
which has been classing the President’s trust speeches with the 
utterances of Democrats and Populists, came out for indorse- 


Mr. Platt was reported in the papers as saying that it 
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ment, and finally Mr. Platt gave way. The Philadelphia Mors; 
American (Ind. Rep.) views the situation thus: 


“Boss Platt, of New York, has seen a great light. It is only a 
few days since he announced that the Republican state conven- 
tion would not indorse President Roosevelt for nomination in 
1904. If other States chose to commit themselves two years in 
advance, of course he could not help it, but he did not propose to 
let the New York machine make itself ridiculous by pledging 
itself to a candidate whose nomination was none of its business 
at this time. And tho he did not say so, it was easy to guess, 
the corporations the boss serves were not so infatuated with the 
President since his recent assaults on the trusts as to wish to 
further his political fortunes. 

“But Senator Platt now discovers that the situation has got 
beyond his control. After holding a prearranged meeting on 
Saturday with some thirty of the leading Republican politicians 
of the State, he is forced to admit with reluctance, to be sure—- 
that he can not stem Roosevelt’s rising popularity with all the 
power of his machine. ‘It was decided,’ Senator Platt explained 
after the conference, ‘to indorse the Administration of President 
Roosevelt, and to indorse him for renomination in 1904, as far as 
possible.” He might have added, what is now known, that his 
lieutenants worked hard at the conference to prevent such a 
decision, but were overwhelmingly defeated. 

“It does not follow from this that Platt has been won over to 
Roosevelt’s side. The corrupt party bosses and legislative job- 
bers will all be for the President whenever they see he is bound 
towin. The real fight will begin in Washington when President 
Roosevelt attempts to secure the passage of the anti-trust laws 
to which he is committed. He already knows something of the 
devious ways of some of his professed friends in the Senate; 
more, perhaps, than they suspect. That knowledge should 
prove useful in the next encounter, for it may be accepted with- 
out question that when the trust issue comes up in Congress the 
chief opposition President Roosevelt will have to overcome will 
be from the hidden enemies of reform in his own party. And 
there is no influence in politics against which popular sentiment 
counts for so little.” 

Nearly enough States have declared for Mr. Roosevelt to as- 
sure his renomination, and “if the present conditions of pros- 
perity shall continue for two years to come,” predicts the Chi- 
cago 7ribune (Rep.), “the Republican national convention will 
nominate him by acclamation and the people will elect him.” 





LAND AT $450 A SQUARE FOOT. 


HE congestion of business on the lower end of Manhattan 
island has not only elevated office buildings twenty and 

more stories into the air, but has sent the price of land up to an 
almost incredible height. Mr. Richard M. Hurd, writing in 7%e 
Yale Review, gives figures that would seem to show that we 


come near to having “golden streets” in a locality that in some 
After dis- 
cussing the movements of population and real-estate values in 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Richmond, and Atlanta, he gives the 


following interesting figures in regard to New York: 


other respects is not so suggestive of the better land. 


“The banking district appears to include the most valuable 
land in the world, the financial section in London being the only 
competitor. ‘The two corners of Wall Street and Broad Street 
were sold about thirty years ago at $350 per square foot, and 
$450 has been offered for the corner of Wall Street and Broad- 
way, by contrast with which 7ze Stafis¢t says that £62 (or $300) 
a square foot, including a fairly substantial building, is the 
highest price known in London, It is, however, very difficult to 
arrive at the highest values in the two cities, asthe best property, 
changes hands only at long intervals. The favorable factors 
creating high prices in the two cities would be, for London, a 
larger population, lower capitalization rates, and fair transporta- 
tion by underground railways; and in New York better transpor- 
tation facilities, improved methods of building, freer building 
laws permitting a height of thirty stories by contrast with the 
London maximum of eight stories, the limited area and narrow 
shape of Manhattan Island promoting greater concentration of 
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population, and a more buoyant spirit with greater tendency to 
discount the future. 

“The average price of land in the financial district varies 
from $150 to $200 per square foot. Next in the scale comes the 
women’s shopping district on Sixth Avenue from Fourteenth to 
Twenty-third streets, also on Twenty-third, Thirty-fourth, and 
Forty-second streets, and on Broadway from Ninth to Twenty- 
third streets, with an average scale of $60 to $100, and an occa- 
sional sale such as that at Sixth Avenue and T'wenty-second 
Street at $180 and the northwest corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth Street (having an area of less than 2,000 square feet), at 
$350. The values on the other business streets might average as 
follows: Fourteenth Street, north side $35, south side $60; 
Twenty-third Street, north side $65, south side $120; Thirty, 
fourth Street, $60; Forty-second Street, $70; Fourth Avenue- 
$20; Third Avenue $9; Bowery $15. The wholesale district on 
Broadway from Canal Street to Ninth Street varies from $30 to 
$60 per square foot, with the side streets from $20 down to $8. 
Residence values vary from $60, a fair average for Fifth Avenue 
above Forty-second Street, up to $75 for the very best locations 
facing the Park. The side streets just off Fifth Avenue from 
Thirty-fourth to Seventieth Street vary from $40 to $30, and from 
Seventieth to Ninetieth Street, from $30 to $20. The side streets 
from Fifty-ninth to Seventieth, bets een Madison and Park ave- 
nues drop to $15 or $20 per square foot; from Park to Lexington 
Avenue $10 per square foot; from Lexington to Third Avenue 
about $5 per square foot. Land in the best residence district on 
the west side varies from $7 to $20 per square foot.” 


Any one who can foresee the movements of population, busi- 


ness, and real-estate values in New York, or anywhere else, has, 
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it is needless to say, a lucrative gift. Myr. Hurd hazards the fol- 
lowing predictions: 


“It appears quite probable that the greater part of the surface 
of Manhattan Island will be ultimately devoted to business 
solely, the space above the ground floor, if not utilized for busi- 
ness, being occupied by hotels, apartment houses, flats, and 
tenements. Probably the only exclusively residence occupancy 
will be in the most fashionable locations on and near Fifth Ave- 
nue and Central Park, where the very rich, who desire to live in 
town, can afford to hold their property against the encroach- 
ments of business. Even here restrictions running with the land 
may be necessary, the weakness of their position being that one 
shop injures an entire block, while one residence may have but 
little effect on a block of stores. 

“Brooklyn, on one side, and Jersey City and Newark on the 
other, have tended to check the northward movement of some 
forms of business, and it is quite to be expected that the general 
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growth in all directions from Manhattan Island will create a 
shopping, hotel, and amusement center near the middle of the 
island, necessarily south of Central Park and probably between 
the termini of the new Pennsylvania and Long Island subways 
and the Grand Central station at Forty-second Street.” 


RUMANIA, THE JEWS, AND SECRETARY 
HAY. 

1 T is evident from the comments of the European press, as re- 

ported by cable, that Mr. Hay’s letter to the European con- 
ert anent the Rumanian Jews is looked on as a refreshing bit of 
Americanism. ‘There is a suggestion of a pun in the comment 
of The St. James's Gazette that ‘the note is a “fresh evidence of 
the growing disposition of the United States to take a seat in the 
orchestra of the European concert, which some other performers 
view with uneasiness.” The Secretary’s note reminds the Euro- 
pean Powers which signed the Berlin Treaty and created Ru- 
mania in 1878 that the Jews in that country, despite the guaran- 
tees in the treaty that no residents of Rumania shall be deprived 
of rights because of their religious belief, are made by law the 
victims of terrible persecution, and are driven to our shores “as 
@utcasts, made doubly paupers by physical and moral oppression 
dn their native land.” He protests, therefore, on the ground that 
Rumania is injuring this country by forcing hither this undesir- 
able class of immigrants, and he protests further “in the name of 
humanity.” The note is sent to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Austria, and Turkey. 

The American press are almost unanimous in the opinion that 
Secretary Hay is perfectly justified in reminding the European 
Powers of their neglected duty, but some papers doubt if the 
mote will have any practical effect. The New York Commercial 
Advertiser points out that the self-interest of the United States 
“is distinctly set forth as the reason for the note,” and adds: 


“The not unnatural conclusion from this statement of the 
situation would be that the European Powers will shrug their 
shoulders and leave us to look out for ourselves. They may do 
so. They are not inthe habit of paying much attention to the 
«ry of outraged humanity except when it gives them excuse for 
taking a hand to theirown advantage. The unheeded shrieks 
of agony from Armenia still ring in the world’s ears. And of 
the Powers concerned—Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Turkey—none but the first-men- 
tioned can be looked upon as at all likely to exert itself on our 
behalf from mere feelings of amity and good-will.” 


The American Hebrew (New York) takes a more hopeful 
view: 


“Tt is, of course, too early to predict what will be the effect 
upon Rumania of this action of our Government. We have 
every reason to believe that it will be crowned with success, for, 
as our news columns show, Rumania gives signs of relenting. 
We can attribute this only to a purely selfish motive. She is in 
the market fur money; people have little faith in her, and the 
surest way to bring her to her knees and secure for the Jews 
what is their right under the sacred provisions of the Treaty, is 
#o take advantage of her financial stress. This, together with 
such action as is likely to result from the attitude of our Govern- 

nent, is the only hope for us. But whether successful or not, 
the conduct of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay places our 
Government a niche higher as a champion of oppressed people.” 


An enlightening comment is given by the Vienna correspond- 
entof the London Standard, who is reported by cable as saying : 


“T am afraid that the result of America’s action will be #77. 
What King Charles of Rumania, a just and humane sovereign, 
could not achieve, what a number of ministries, Conservative, 
Liberal, and Unionist, have attempted in vain: what even the 
Jewish bankers of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin, and Vienna, 
who several years ago refused to deal in Rumanian securities 
when Rumania urgently needed a foreign loan, have not been 
able to bring about—namely, justice to the Jews in the country 
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—the note of the United States is extremely unlikely to effect, 
however well meant. 

“The special grievances of the Jews are that they have been 
treated as baneful and despicable aliens at every step in their 
life, altho many of them did service for Rumania on the field of 
battle. ‘They live on sufferance; they must contribute to the 
cost of government like the gentiles, yet they have not the rights 
even of gypsies. They are prevented from giving their children 
a proper education; they must screen themselves behind a 
Rumanian citizen if they wish toexercise any but the lowest 
calling, and there is no security for them. It is this want of 
security and fair play on the part of the great mass of the 
Rumanian people which drives the Jews out of Rumania. Ina 
constant stream they pass through Vienna en route to the West; 
that is, England, the United States, Canada, etc. 

“I believe that about one hundred and fifty families every 
week, as many as the Jewish relief committee in Vienna can 
provide for at one time, are thus emigrating. It was stated the 
other day that 3,800 passports were taken out by Jews during 
the last three months at Bucharest alone, and that house-rent 
was rapidly declining in consequence of this wholesale emigra- 
tion both there and in other Rumanian towns. 

“In the mean time the emigration of Rumanian Jews, as they 
seem to be unwelcome in the United States, ought to be sys- 
tematically directed to Canada, where numbers of healthy, in- 
dustrious, and peaceful foreign settlers should be welcome. The 
Rumanian Jew who emigrates is seldom nothing more than a 
merchant and pedler alone, as the Jews of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary mostly are, but, like the Russian Jew, he is a 
craftsman and agriculturist.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE automobile would not be nearly so much hated if it cost six dollars. 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


SEVERAL horses fell dead at the German army maneuvers the other day. 
Perhaps they saw Corbin in his new uniform.—7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


IF the price of coal goes too high, you know, you can wear a mustard 
plaster on your back. No one has to feel chilly.—7he St. Louds Globe- Demo- 
crat, 

THAT English professor who is hunting for absolute zero should dress 
himself in the guise of a coal-miner and call on President Baer.—7 he C/iu- 
cago News. 

SKEPTICS, whoare disposed to doubt the eternal life, may be interested 
in knowing that Uncle Horace Boies of Iowa is still running for office.— 7he 
Detroit Free Press. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM declares that the trolley-car is an enemy of human- 


ity. Humanity often stands on the corner and yearns to meet the enemy, 
—The Kansas City Journal. 


MR. BAER says that the coal-mines have been operated at a loss all these 
years. No doubt or that, but who has got that which was lost, and who 
lost it?—7he Knoxville Sentinel. 


MINDANAO, it is said, is full of gold and coal, which goes to show that the 
Filipinos will not be capable of self-government for a great many years to 
come, if ever.— 7he /ndianapolis News. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT pleads for governmental supervision of the 
trusts, but fails to point out a method of doing away with trust supervision 
of the Government.— 7he Commoner. 

















When a Lynching Occurs 
in the South. 


When a Lynching Occurs 
in the North. 
—The Nashville Banner. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





THE IMMORALITIES OF MUSIC. 


s USIC is at once ‘the glory and the scandal of the uni- 

verse.’ Music need not harm any, but it has, unhap- 
pily, manifold capacities for harm. Like all other of man’s en- 
joyments, it may work him vast moral injury.” Thus M. de 
Dunois in the October Smart Sef (New York). The writer says 
further : 


“In itself music may be elevating and noble; in itself it may 
be degrading and vile; moreover, in itself music may be of an 
indeterminate character, and in that case its beneficial or its 
harmful effects depend upon the hearer’s moral attitude, or upon 
determining environment. For example, certain florid styles of 
music may be used in the mass; the devout auditors hear the 
jubilation of angelic hymns. Precisely the same style of music 
rendered under non-religious conditions presents to the listeners 
visions of gay, wholly mundane revels. Like strains provoke 
one person to holy contemplation of the Blessed Virgin, another 
to thoughts of wanton luxuries. The bells beat madly their 
carillon of joy to the crowds on a festival of mirth; the same 
tones are a fierce jangle of alarm to those who listen in terror 
when the bells warn that an enemy is near. 

“All things emanate from God, but most things suit the 
devil’s large needs, and that ingenious and profound spirit of 
evil uses them for his own damnatory ends. Music is not a 
solace and a strength to Israel only: the Prince of Darkness, 
lord of all wickedness as he is, is none the less a marvelous 
singer, as, alas! poor mortals know too well. When Senna- 
cherib’s eighty thousand men were encamped about Jerusalem, 
the Angel Gabriel came to them in the night and by his music’s 
spell drew away their very souls from out their bodies. Such is 
the tale of the rabbins. Satan, like Gabriel, gains men’s souls 
by his melodies—but not for heaven. The pathos of the fate 
that comes on those who listen to the songs of the sirens is not 
an allegory. Sin’s delights are never shown so fairly masked as 
when summoned to the view by music’s enchanting art. 

“* Wein, Weib, und Gesang.’ 

“The last is not the least in Satan’s triple crown.” 


M. de Dunois proceeds to give definite examples of what he 
claims to be the corrupting influence of music, citing many of 
the most august names in the musical world. We quote as 
follows: 


“The tendency of our reasoning is justified by the examples 
in history of evil persons who were great musicians. Sappho, 
who first employed the Mixolydian mode in music, was one of 
the most renowned voluptuaries in the world’s records, so that 
her name is the symbol of avice. Nero, the most monstrous of 
all the Roman monsters, was one of the most proficient musi- 
cians of his time. Paganini was grossly sensual in his disposi- 
tion, while as an artist his name is synonymous with incompara- 
ble power, despite his fondness for legerdemain. In short, we 
may believe of him that, with equal power, he played the fiddle 
and—the devil. Chopin, whom George Sand described as a 
high-blown consumptive and exasperating nuisance, was a fin- 
ished virtuoso at nineteen, and his morals, if he ever had any, 
were finished at a like early age. The Abbé Liszt sought in the 
church a sure refuge from the women he had promised to marry. 
Berlioz composed a ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ and lived one as 
well. It were unnecessary to multiply instances; it were tact- 
less to refer to celebrities of more recent date. One acquainted 
with contemporary musical history can, perhaps, find other 
examples for himself. The lesson that music is not necessarily 
a purifying force is clearly taught. A broader illustration of the 
same truth is found in the state of ancient Greece. When the 
nation was in its prime the people were musical; when it was 
in its decadence, they were more musical. Not only did good 
old Socrates thrum the lyre, but melody was the accomplish- 
ment of every youth, gilded, or ungilded, in the vice-plagued 
land. 

“In addition, the familiar facts of life oblige us to admit that 
music is openly active in vicious directions. A hayadere must 
be incited to her extravagances by the rush and throb of rude 
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music. ‘The cachucha of the Andalusians is a dance singularly 
vivacious, graceful, and sensual. The Spanish clergy have 
made many efforts to suppress the dance. Unfortunately for 
their efforts, the music for the cachucha is such that the women 
when they hear it will dance, dance with spirit and abandon 
altogether delightful to themselves and obnoxious to the clerical 
authorities. In fine, certain tunes would, were they heard for 
the first time from a cathedral organ, yet echo the license of a 
café chantant ; there are airs that reek with the ribaldry of the 
can-can. . oer 

““We hear endless platitudes concerning the refining power of 
music. Yes, it is a mighty refining force, one that can not be 
too widely employed. Only, it is well to bear in mind that its 
refinement is not always and necessarily for good, and to remem- 
ber that the moral taints it may engender are most daintily laid 
on the soul’s whiteness, so delicately and so subtly that the 
defilement may hardly be noted until the ruin of virtue is com- 
plete.” 


A NEW LITERARY STAR IN FRANCE. 


URING the last few months, the French critics have paid 
many compliments to the erudition and literary ability of 
Mademoiselle Lucie Félix-Faure, the only daughter of the late 
President Faure of France. The fact that she has gained admis- 
sion to the pages of 
La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, edited by 
M. Ferdinand Bru- 
netiére, is sufficient 








in itself to give her 
a prominent place in 
French literature. 
Her first book, “La 
Méditerranée,” was 
printed anonymous- 
ly and no copy of it 
was puton sale. It 
grew out of a trip 
which she made 
through Egypt, the 
Holy Land, and 
Greece, and she 
wrote her impres- 








sions, intending 
them merely for the 
benefit of a few 
friends. M. Ernest 
Daudet, the son of Alphonse Daudet, alludes to the book in the 
following terms in the /igaro (Paris): 














MLLE. LUCIE FELIX-FAURE, 


“Mademoiselle Félix-Faure, like Mademoiselle Mathieu de 
Noailles, a poet towhom M. Brunetiere has also opened the 
columns of the Revue des Deux Mondes, possesses the sacred 
fire of inspiration ; she has the gift of expressing sentiments and 
emotions, Such is the secret of the reputation she has gained in 
the world of letters. Her first book, ‘La Méditerranée,’ was 
only read by a few intimate friends; yet it deserved to be sub- 
mitted to the great public because it not only reveals the descrip- 
tive talent of the writer, but also furnishes a vision of the olden 
times. At each stage of her journey the traveler, in her ecstasy 
at the wonderful scenery amid which she found herself, gave new 
meaning to the images before her eyes, remembering the tradi- 
tions of their past.” 


Mlle. Félix-Faure’s second book was a biography of Cardinal 
Newman, in which she discusses with remarkable scholarship the 
renaissance of Roman Catholicism. “Is it not strange,” asks 
M. Daudet, “to find in a work of this kind, written by a young 
woman, passages such as the following: ‘I do not know why 
Newman was called the Bossuet of the English Church. When 
we study him we have to quote Pascal oftener than Bossuet. 
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The man of our days is not often troubled by the voice of his 


soul, Pascal knew how to listen to that voice. The broken 
form of the truth that he tried to win is survived by the perfect 
beauty of his soul’s conquest ; and in our dreams we almost seem 
to hear him breathing in that spiritual agony.’” 

In her latest work on the “ Women of Dante,” declares M. Dau- 
det, Mlle. Of this book he 


Félix-Faure is seen at her best. 


writes : 
“Truly she gives us a beautiful conception of Dante, ‘ whom 
poetry can salute as the master of frown and smile.’ Through 


her we become acquainted with the sixty most beautiful women 
of Florence—Beatrice, whom the poet loved more in death tlfan 
in life, Francesca da Rimini, who died because she loved too 
much and was too well loved, and many others, among them 
Mathilda, Piccada, Cunizza, Marcia, Gentueca—fresh or pale, 
roses or lilies, loved or abandoned, forgotten or lamented. This 
is a wonderful world to which we are led. ‘To the writer's charm- 
ing erudition is added a poetic sense and a keen perception of the 
esthetic. Weare melted to pity by the human sufferings in which 
the heart of woman keeps noble and great. In this book, so 
tragic in its misfortunes, so pathetic for its victims, we are con- 
scious of compassion in every line. We feel that the writer has 
voluntarily drawn a veil over her inspiration.” 

Mile. Félix-Faure, concludes M. Daudet, is a woman whose 
She 
lives “in those ages of ardent faith when men were looking to- 
ward heaven with rmhore confidence than to-day.”—7vans/lation 
made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


thought has carried her far away from our modern world. 





“A PERIOD OF GREAT LITERARY FUNERALS.” 


he os is the title bestowed upon our literary epoch by Mr. 

Edmund Gosse in a signed article on ‘English Literature 
Since 1879,” contributed to the new volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” He sees in our age nothing more important than a 
lull, such as that which intervened between the decline of Scott 
and the advent of Dickens, and does not even deign to mention 
the names of the majority of the poets and authors who are so 
prominently before the reading public to-day. Here, forexample, 
is one of his paragraphs on modern poetical tendencies : 


“The death of ‘Tennyson (October, 1892) was followed by a 
positive ‘crisis’ in poetry. ... One or two writers who had 
struggled in vain to win attention to their poetry suddenly found 
it widely welcomed. The years from 1893 to 1895 saw the arrival 
of a surprising number of candidates for the laurel. Of these 
newest poets, two or three of whom possess unquestionable 
touches of genius, it may be said collectively that they aimed 
rather at suggesting an effect than at toilsomely producing it. 
In other words, the excessive attention to form, to technical per- 
fection, which had been carried so far by the Parnassians, failed 
to please, and broader modes of expression were aimed at. Into 
this entered what has been called the ‘Celtic’ spirit, by which 
music rather than painting, the ear rather than the eye, is ap- 
pealed to. Here again, as so often in English poetical history, 
some distant analogy with French fashions was to be perceived, 
and several of the youngest and more promising British poets 
might be welcomed as brothers by the Symbolists across the 
Channel.” 


The London Academy and Literature, which takes Mr. Gosse 
severely to task for what it terms his attempt to make the Ency- 
clopedia ‘a playground for snubs and preferences,” asks, apropos 
of the above paragraph: “ Will it be believed in an ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ articleon ‘English Literature Since 1879’ this is the 
total hint given of poets like Mr. William Watson, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mrs. Meynell, and a dozen, say 
half a dozen, others who, whatever their ultimate merit, are 
sincere and distinctive poets and the makers of the highest form 
of ‘English Literature Since 1879’?” Is it not apparent, declares 
the same paper, that a writer “ whodisdains to chronicle (as mat- 
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ter of history) the succession of Mr. Alfred Austin to the laureate- 
ship” is “‘on the wrong tack ”? 

Mr. Gosse pursues the same method in his treatment of con- 
temporary fiction. While conceding that Mr. Meredith’s work 
was the unquestioned glory of English fiction during the last 
forty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and that Stevenson was “a 
pure romancist, the lineal descendant of Scott, touched with 
modernity and moved by more picturesque exotic interests than 
Scott ever knew,” he sums up the greater part of the tendencies 


se 


of our day under the phrase “a multiplicity of talent and many 


encouraging signs of the general vivacity of fiction.” We quote 


his generalization on the welter of to-day's novels: 


“When we proceed to examine this vast productivity rather 
more closely, we are at once struck by one conspicuous charac- 
teristic. The recent history of the novel has no continuity; its 
succession is without method or development. It is true that the 
tendency of literature can only be observed with difficulty within 
the narrow limits of two decades; still, even within that period 
it ought to be possible to trace some significance in a phase of 
activity represented by considerably over 20,000 separate works, 
The curious analyst, however, will only be baffled if he seeks for 
a guiding thread running through the prose fiction that lies be- 
tween the death of George Eliot and the opening of the twentieth 
century. Not only is there no animating spirit in its produc- 
tion, but it is even shaken by every false wind of transient and 
passionate caprice. Fashion follows fashion without reason or 
excuse, for the gusts of taste and distaste that convulse the 
modern novel have scarcely any relation even to the passing 
fashions that affect society; they are manufactured for the mo- 
ment in the offices of commercialism, and pass at once into ex- 
haustion. We are thus confronted with the really regrettable fact 
that this form of representative and pictorial literature, which of 
all others ought to preserve the characteristics of the time, and 
hand on the natural lineaments of contemporary people to the re- 
membrance of their children, has largely ceased to represent or de- 
pict anything of importance in British national life and character. 
Observation and consistency, its saving graces, are no longer 
preserved in any just proportion to the multiplicity of its ener- 
gies. The novel of commerce has neither morality nor tendency: 
in the sifting fire of criticism it falls into ashes.” 

The Academy and Literature complains again that Mr. Gosse 
distinctive as Mr. 
Arthur Morrison, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. H. 
G. Wells, Sidney C. Grier, John Oliver Hobbes, Lucas Malet, 
and a dozen others in whose work are found at least lines of 


“has not so much as named novelists so 


honest effort characteristic of the age.” His article, in brief, is 


informing “only in those parts which should be introductory to 


its substance.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser takes a much more 
favorable view of Mr. Gosse’s contribution to the Encyclopedia. 
He was confronted with a very difficult task, it thinks, and has 


performed it well. We quote as follows: 


“Surely few can read Mr. Gosse’s article itself without feeling 
thoroughly convinced that he is right. He recognizes in the 
literature of the past twenty years a remarkable perfection of 
technique, a careful regard to form, and an almost universal 
cleverness. But scarcely anywhere can he detect a single phase 
of activity which suggests development, growth, original creation. 
The fecundity of the age is astonishing; its significance is abso- 
lutely zz/7. ... It would puzzle an angel from heaven to draw 
the line between men who must in less than fifty years be all 
alike forgotten. And even those who seem to rise above the 
common level in the excellence of their achievement—men like 
George Moore and Arthur Symons, and perhaps W. E. Henley— 
these on analysis will be found ingenious echoers of influences 
which are not English at all, but French—Moore with his almost 
servile copying of Zola, Symons reproducing the luminous misty 
color and tone effects of the Symbolists, and Henley in his most 
brutal verses—which are also his very best—recalling the gutter- 
ballads and half-drunken imagery of Aristide Bruant. 

“Mr. Gosse’s very admirable survey of recent English litera- 
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ture is, therefore, not only to be commended, but to be read and 
studied. It represents a sane, dispassionate, scholarly, and 
philosophical judgment upon a mass of miscellanzous material 
which, with many excellences, seldom gets above the level of 
the commonplace, and which is certain in the future to vanish, 
for the most part, out of the memory of mankind. It is some- 
thing to find that there exists at least one critic who can write of 
it at once quite sympathetically and yet with the understanding 
and the courage which do not shirk the naked truth.” 


IS LATIN A DEAD LANGUAGE? 


HE history of the Latin tongue presents many interesting 
features to the student. Altho widely regarded as a dead 
language, it is still a very vital element in the life of the world, 
and even within the limits of the present century it has been in 
current use in several European countries. Says l’ex Urbis, a 
Latin paper published in Rome 
“Latin was spoken in Hungary, Croatia, and Transylvania, 
from the time of Stephen the Pious until 1848. It was the 
language of the church and of the Govern- 
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matik, Many academic books are printed in Latin; a recent in- 
stance is ‘Arithmetices Principia Novo Methodo Exposita’ by 
llano, A great many scientific and botanical books are also 
published in Latin. There are several reviews printed entirely 
in Latin, among which may be mentioned: Proeco Latinus 
(Philadelphia) ; Phenix Nuntius (Oxford) ; Vox Urbis, Hermes 
Romanus, and Apis Romana (Rome).”—TZrans/ation made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE BURNS COUNTRY. 
] T has been felt that Ian Maclaren and James Barrie idealized 
and sublimated Scottish life, and that the reality has many 
black shadows which do not appear in their pictures, Mr. 
George Douglas Brown, who sprang into fame a year ago as the 


author of ‘‘ The House with the Green Shutters ” and whose recent 
death in London removes a writer of very considerable promise, 
probably went to the other extreme in his literary work. This 
“powerful writer,” declares Mr. James Main Dixon (in Zhe 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine), presents a phase 


of Scotch life that is like a procession of the Seven Deadly Sins 





ment, as well as being the language in which 





the constitution and laws were written. It 
was even used for commercial transactions. 

In many other countries Latin was so widely 
disseminated by the Roman Catholic Church 
that it became natural to use it as an auxili- 
ary language. In the Christian countries of 
the Far East the language is employed ex- 
tensively. During the first years after the 
conquest of Tonking it proved very useful to 
the French officers, who communicated in 
Latin with the Portuguese missionaries and 
the native chiefs of the religious communi- 
ties.” 


Latin is to-day the official language of the 
- . . . 2 . 
Vatican and the liturgical language of the Ro- 

















man Catholic Church. In this connection it 








is noteworthy that Italy, the nation of Latin 
origin, has almost entirely abandoned the Latin 
tongue, while it has been preserved by Germans and Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Vox Urdis gives the following explanation of this fact : 

“Latin prevailed until the Renaissance. At that time the 
language of the people in the Latin countries became strong 
enough to supersede Latin. The educated people hesitated at 
first. But such writers as H. Estienne and Du Bellay helped to 
defeat Latin; and Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio adopted Tus- 
can as the literary language of Italy. In the German countries 
Latin persisted for a longer time. Germany had a large number 
of dialects, but no national language which the empire could 
impose. England hesitated between French and Latin.” 

Our modern educational system is, of course, doing a great 
deal to keep the Latin tongue alive. In the great universities of 
all countries speeches in Latin are not uncommon. The Latin 
thesis is a prominent feature in the university course. Latin 
also figures among the customs of the students. Several of the 
best-known college songs, among them the celebrated “Gau- 
deamus Igitur,” are in Latin. Advertisements intended for stu- 
dents are sometimes written in Latin. In 1898, for example, 
concert-handbills in Latin were distributed at the doors of the 
University of Berlin. Graduation ceremonies in England seldom 
take place without the use of long Latin formule. lox Urdis 
continues: 


“Latin poetry is quite flourishing outside of the universities. 
Each year the Academy of Amsterdam crowns the Laureate of 
the Heuff competition. As a rule the poetry treats of modern 
subjects. 

“Many reviews publish Latin articles, among them Hermes, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Klassische Philologie, Rivista di Filologia 
Classica, Journal fur die Reine und Angewandte, and Mathe- 


OCHILTREE, AYRSHIRE, THE VILLAGE OF “ THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS,” 


—pride, malice, envy and murder, and the rest,” The same 
writer continues: 


“The clergy come into the narrative not as a beneficent influ- 
ence, but as oddities and pedants. No gracious physician of the 
‘MacClure’ typeis outlined. The scanty goodness depicted pos- 
sesses no glow nor fervor, but is singularly neutral. Thereisa 
lurid glare of whisky throughout, sufficient to please the most 
rabid prohibitionist, so dismal are its issues. 

“The scene of the story is laid in the county of Ayrshire, in 
3urns’s own district of Kyle, and its tone seems taken from the 
nineteenth stanza of ‘’The Holy Fair’ : 

Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college ; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 
It pangs us fou o’ knowledge; 
Be't whisky-gill or penny-wheep, 
Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinkin’ deep, 
To kittle up our notion, 
By night or day. 

“There is a certain amount of local description, often minute 
in its way, but never of a guide-book nature, like Scott’s, or Ian 
Maclaren’s or Barrie’s; sufficient to give a setting to the drama, 
but never satisfying the mind. The eye of the man who paints 
it is not the eye of love, but the eye of cynicism; the scenery is 
a mere frame to his picture. 

“«*The House with the Green Shutters’ moves on like a trag- 
edy to a ghastly end, apparently suggested by the passage in 
Burns's ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’: 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled— 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft— 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft. 


‘Knife’ must be changed to‘ poker,’ and ‘throat’ to ‘ brow’—an 
easy adaptation. All that might interfere with the thunder- 
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storm effect—an actual thunder-storm is appropriately introduced 
—is rigidly excluded....... 

“*The House with the Green Shutters’ is a four de force in 
the description of unalloyed moral gloom. ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ and ‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ fascinate us by their moral glow ; 
this story holds us by its concentration of repulsiveness.” 


The London Academy and Literature (September 6) declares 
that “George Douglas” was the possessor of a remarkable talent. 
His novel “has a certain ripeness of feeling which induces the 
belief that the possibilities of literature, as one counts them to- 
day, are made seriously poorer by the death of its author.” We 
quote further. 


“That Mr. Douglas could havetturned his pen to better themes 
than the one he has developed so mercilessly in this novel, we 
feel certain. The sense of beauty, and the large tenderness 
which goes with understanding, were his in abundance. Even 
the fault of violence which every reader must, we know, find in 
this story is not essential. By its real interpretation of life, so 
far as it goes, we shall long remember ‘The House with -the 
Green Shutters,’ and it seems peculiarly sad that the heart and 
brain which gave it birth have been so early stilled in death.” 





THE NOVELIST’S ‘‘ALOOFNESS FROM LIFE.” 


R. FRANK NORRIS, who conducts a monthly depart- 
ment in the New York C77/ic, writes interestingly in the 
September issue of that journal concerning the novelist’s con- 
tact with life. ‘Time was,” he says, “when the author was an 
aristocrat, living in seclusion, unspotted from the world.” But 
now, he thinks, it is no longer possible for an author to live so. 
The novelist of to-day “is and must be—if he is to voice the spirit 
of his times aright, if he. is to interpret his fellows justly—the 
Man of the People, the Good Citizen.” Mr. Norris writes further: 


“The function of the novelist of this present day is to com- 
ment upon life as he sees it. Hecan not get away from this; 
this is his excuse for existence, the only claim he has upon the 
attention. How necessary then for him—of all men—to be in 
the midst of life! He can not plunge toodeeply intoit. Politics 
will help him, and religious controversies, explorations, science, 
the newest theory of socialism, the latest development of biology. 
He should find an interest in continental diplomacy, and should 
have opinions on the chances of a Russo-Japanese war over the 
Korean question. He should be able to tell why it is of such 
unusual importance for Queen Wilhelmina of Holland to give 
birth to an heir, and should know who ought to be nominated for 
governor of his native State at the next convention.” 


The New York Fvening Post questions the sounduess of this 
argument, declaring that “one can not, by taking thought, in- 
terest himself in things which are temperamentally indifferent 
to him,” and prophesying that Mr. Norris's plea will “not fetch 
many recluses out of their ivory towers.” ‘The same paper adds: 


“It is a query as old as Plato whether the workman, or an- 
other, is the best chronicler of a craft, and it has been pretty thor- 
oughly settled that the craftsman perforce lets literary production 
alone. Matthew Arnold would doubtless seem an old-fashioned 
and merely literary person to Mr. Norris, but when that commis- 
sioner of schools declared that the end of literature was ‘criticism 
of life,’ he immediately justified a certain aloofness in every 
author, Criticism will have time for reflection and for judg- 
ment, and it is as essential that the novelist should hold much 
time free for this activity of the imagination ks it is that he 
should meet the average exigencies. The régime that Mr. 
Norris recommends would have actually reduced to silence 
many of the best novelists—Charlotte Bronté and Flaubert could 
hardly have qualified for their trade, and Hawthorne on any 
theory of practical knowledge would have been ruled ignomin- 
iously out of court. Ideas, like books, are a ‘substantial world,’ 
and, for the literary man, the most important. Very likely Mr. 
Norris means that novelists are given to worrying too much 
about theirstyle and genius. ‘This is undoubtedly true, and Mr. 
Norris himself proves the case, for he has added to this inevit- 
able worry a new one—that of trying to live. Why can not 
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novelists live like the rest of us, or, as Mr. Jourdain spoke prose, 
without realizing it?” 

In short, maintains 7he Post, “the scramble and plunge which 
Mr. Norris so stoutly recommends would, if logically carried out, 


be the end not only of all novel-writing but of all literature.” 





Max Nordau’s New Sociological Novel.—Max Nor- 
dau, the famous author of “Degeneration” and ‘ Paradoxes,” 
announces that he is finishing a social and psychological novel. 
‘his work is soon to appear in the Adlnische Zettung, and its 
subject, Nordau declares, is taken from real life. Inaninterview 
with a correspondent of the St. Petersburg Novos/7, he outlines 


the plot of the story as follows: 


‘The hero of the novel is a young German prince of royal 
blood—the offspring of a morganatic union with a woman of low 
degree. The prince is richly endowed and has energy, ability, 
ambition, and no small share of vanity. His origin excludes 
him from the sovereignty he would otherwise have inherited from 
his crowned and ruling father—the throne is denied him, and he 
must content himself with the empty honors of a dubious station, 
These do not satisfy his cravings, and he is seeking the proper 
outlet for his powers. His condition oppresses him and threat- 
ens to reduce him to misanthropy and bitterness. 

“Destiny brings him into close relations with another German 
prince of a diametrically opposite type and temperament. The 
latter is thoroughly and sincerely democratic, a man of his age. 
The military.traditions of his race have no meaning to him, and 
the desire to rule is alien to his nature. He voluntarily surren- 
ders his claim to the throne of the principality over which his 
father reigns. 

“In these two types there is a collision between two radically 
different philosophies of life. ‘They are surrounded by person- 
ages representing, by birth, education, position, and sympa- 
thies, all sorts and classes of men. ‘Their relations to these sec- 
ondary characters and the developments of the situation in which 
they find themselves afford rich and profitable opportunities for 
an analytical study of contemporary seciety, and for the charac- 
terization of the main currents of modern European life.”— 
Translation made for Tue LireRary DicEst. 


NOTES. 


MR. EDWARD A. DITHMAR, for many years dramatic critic of the New 
York 7%mes, and for some months past its London correspondent, has ac- 
cepted the editorship of the New York 7imes Saturday Review, succeeding 
Mr. Francis W. Halsey in that position. 

PARIS has experienced something of a literary sensation over the per- 
formances of a little girl of ten, who, to quote the New York Aookman, 
“has written seven plays, five novels, and a volume of poems.” 
has been elected a member of the “Société des Gens de i ettres.” 


Lately she 
She is the 
daughter of the Comtesse de Champmoynat, but writes over the name of 
“Carmen d’Assilva.” 


“THERE is something peculiarly absurd,” declares the London 7ruth, 
“‘in the idea just carried out at Leipsic of an undraped statue to Beethoven. 
If nude figures of distinguished men areto be encouraged in public thor- 
ougnfares, it will add a new terror to eminence. The numan mind almost 
reels at the thought of statues in Parliament Square of Lord Salisbury as 
Apollo, of Mr. Chamberlain as Hercules, of any distinguished prima donna 
as Venus, and, let us say, of Lord Rosebery as Cupid.” 


THE announcement that the Boston Museum, one of the oldest and most 
famous playhouses in the country, is soon to be torn downand replaced by 
an office building, occasions many expressions of regret. Says the New 
York Dramatic Mirror ;: ** During its existence, of considerably more than 
half a century, practically all the prominent native stars of the past and 
present have acted upon the Museum stage, and it has become hallowed 
in the minds of hundreds both inand out of the profession. Scores of 
players whose names are familiar to all interested in the drama gained 
their first fame as members of the justly celebrated Boston Museum Stock 
Company, the earliest organization of its kind in the United States.” 


KUBELIK, the Bohemian violinist who aroused so much interest in this 
country last season, has been greeted by great audiences in London during 
the summer. On the occasion of one of his appearances in St. James’s 
Hall, when he played a Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns and a theme and 
variations by Wilhelmj, both the composers mentioned were present in 
person. “As an encore,” declares Mr. Sam Franko, in the New York Sun, 
“Kubelik played ‘The Swan,’ by Saint-Saéns, and when he came off the 
platform the great Frenchman moved forward to grasp his hand and leaned 
over to kiss it. With a quick movement the violinist disengaged his hand, 
grasped that of Saint-Saéns and reversed the proceeding. It wasa graceful 
and touching act.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WAS MAN’S BIRTHPLACE IN AUSTRALIA? 


‘”. a recent paper read before the Berlin Anthropological So- 

ciety by Professor Schoetensack, of Heidelberg, the theory 
is advanced of a single cradle of the human race, a protected 
continent where man’s evolution could and did take place without 
let or hindrance. The similarity of this hypothesis to the Bibli- 
cal story of the Garden of Eden will occur to the reader at once, 
and it is enlarged upon by critics and commentators. Says 
Charles de Kay, in an exposition of the professor’s theory 
printed in the New York 7zmes (September 7) : 

“The startling theory brought by Professor Schoetensack, of 
Heidelberg, before the Berlin Anthropological Society at a recent 
meeting will, if accepted by science, cause a return to the old 
belief of the origin of man in one spot and explain the essential 
unity of the human race without regard to color. It is based on 
the reflection that during the geological ages when, in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, the brain must have been developed in a crea- 
ture comparatively feeble, there were wild beasts of marvelous 
strength and agility in whose domain so weak a race could not 
have maintained itself unless furnished with feet to outstrip its 
enemies. In America, Europe, Africa, and Asia the manlike 
animal could not have survived unless a hoof had been devel- 
oped at the expense of the other digits, as in horses or the two- 
toed quadrupeds. 

“The northern or southern extremities of the globe could not 
have been the cradle of the human race, says this theory, neither 
could any part of the globe where ferocious animals abounded. 
For in the former case the cold would have destroyed life before 
the brain was sufficiently developed to invent means of making 
fire; and in the latter, mankind would have been unable to exist 
in the face of his natural enemies, save in the trees. But if ar- 
boreal life could have allowed brain development, it would have 
still left man a four-handed instead of a two-handed being. 

“So we are forced to the supposition that these early stages 
were passed on an island free from carnivorous beasts, not far 
from the equator. But that could hardly have been a small 
island, since man would require more nourishment than so 
limited an area could afford. ‘There would have to be a variety 
of a climate and surface and room for survival in one part when 
war, disease, or famines destroyed the inhabitants of another. 
There would have had to be almost a continent for this gradual 
development, with hills and deserts and smaller islands accessi- 
ble where the human stock might survive ravages. Where, 
asks Professor Schoetensack, does such a continent exist?” 

The professor is of opinion that one locality, and only one, 
fulfils the requisite conditions; namely, Australia. Here there 
are no large and dangerous carnivorous beasts, while the cli- 
mate is temperate and equable, and so dry that fire may easily 
be made. ‘To quote again: 

“Dr. Schoetensack supposes that at some remote epoch, where 
there was land connection between Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
Australia by way of Timor and New Guinea, the ancestors of the 
human race, still, perhaps, arboreal in habitat, were cut off by 
the changes in the earth’s surface, which made of Australia a 
continent, and that then occurred the opportunity for these rea- 
soning creatures to develop their flat feet, their hairless skin, their 
brain, and other human characteristics unmolested by carnivorous 
foes. The period he fixes on is the Pliocene. . . . The Tertiary, 
during which the human race must have been developing, had 
too many fierce animals in Asia to permit the inference that 
mankind developed there. But the Tertiary in Australia had no 
animals dangerous to man, yet offered marsupials fit for food, 
whose easy conquest may have hastened the progress of mankind 
from a creature eating more vegetable than animal food to one 
eating more animal than vegetable. ...... 

“In studying the natives of Australia, a singular variability 
of types has been discovered which can not be explained by im- 
migration from outside, for they seem deeply characteristic. 
Traits of negroes, of Mongols, of Europeans, are found among 
the various tribes of black Australians, not only in their habits, 
weapons, tools, and magical implements, but in their physical 
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make-up, even in their features. This may be used to push the 
argument that the direct ancestors of the Australian ‘ black fel- 
lows’ were brothers of those primeval men, acquainted with fire, 
who spread to Asia, Africa, America, and Europe, and gradually 
invaded the polar regions, as well as the swamps and woods of 
the equator, equipped not only with fire, but tools for getting 
food, weapons for obtaining meat and warding off the attacks 
of wild beasts, and crude ideas regarding spooks, spirits, and 
avenging gods,” 

The earliest European men we know, Dr. Schoetensack as- 
serts, had marked Australian characteristics ; the stone utensils, 
the absence of pottery, the rude weapons, the primitive draw- 
ings of animals on cave walls—all are found among the modern 
natives of Australia. Thus the “garden” of Eden was in real- 
ity acontinent. Mr. de Kay concludes as follows: 


‘*Professor Schoetensack’s hypothesis is worth examination, 
and special attention should be given to the living Australians 
before they disappear, or lose their primitive habits and ideas, 
and to the records in the rocks and sacred places of Australia as 
well. Perhaps the caves of Australia may yield the skulls, the 
tools, weapons, and ceremonial implements of remote ancestors 
and show more clearly the connection between them and the 
earliest men of America, Asia, and Europe. Acceptance of his 
argument is the removal of the Garden of Eden to a definite 
quarter of the globe, and the explanation of the story in Genesis 
as a tradition concerning the origin of man which the Jews 
learned from the wise men on the Euphrates—to whom it had 
been handed down for immeasurable periods of time.” 


CAREER OF A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


gong loses in Prof. Rudolf Virchow, who died in Berlin 

on September 5, at the age of nearly eighty-one years, one 
, tag greatest medical discoverers of this or any other age. He 
Was born, as we learn from a brief sketch in Zhe Scientific 
American, at Schievelbein, Pomerania, in 1821, and was the son 
of ashopkeeper. After the usual German university education, 
he took his doctor's degree at twenty-one years of age, and later 
became an assistant professor at the Charité Hospital of Berlin. 
In 1847 Virchow became a professor at the University of Berlin, 
and two years later accepted the chair of pathological anatomy 
at the University of Wiirzberg, but he returned to Berlin in 
1856. Before his Wiirzburg appointment he had won notice by 
his report as a Government scientist in a mission to investigate 
an epidemic of typhus fever in Silesia. This opened to hima 
career in politics as well as in science, and he followed both, 


Says the author of the notice referred to: 


“Virchow never became a practitioner of medicine to any ex- 
tent, but the teacher of practitioners. His memory will live in 
the annals of medicine for the research which he carried on in 
physiology, pathology, and ethnology. . Virchow’s greatest 
discovery was the self-propagating power of the cells in animalk 
tissue, showing that whatever acted upon a cell from without 
produced a change, either chemical or mechanical, in the cell 
structure. ‘These changes were the cause of disease. When 
Pasteur first made his startling discoveries of the bacteriological 
origin of disease, it was thought for a time that Virchow’s theory 
was unfounded. But later research showed that the two doc- 
trines really supplemented each other. The debt which physi- 
cians owe to Virchow can be no better illustrated than by stating 
that the modern practitioner starts with the work of Virchow, 
whereas the great German scientist had to beat his own path 
and evolve new pathological theories, Pathology as we know it 
to-day is Virchow’s work, 

“Something of the man’s personality may not be without in- 
terest. Asa parliamentarian, he made for himself many a dis- 
tinguished enemy. Indeed, so bitter were his attacks on the 
Government that he was once challenged to a duel by Count 
Bismarck. In war Virchow saw most of the causes of political 
disease. For that reason the Kaiser once snubbed Virchow with 
royal ostentation, by writing to another scientist a letter com- 


plimenting him upon his good sense in keeping out of politics, 
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storm effect—an actual thunder-storm is appropriately introduced 
—is rigidly excluded....... 

“*The House with the Green Shutters’ is a four de force in 
the description of unalloyed moral gloom. ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ and ‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’ fascinate us by their moral glow ; 
this story holds us by its concentration of repulsiveness.” 

The London Academy and Literature (September 6) declares 
that ‘George Douglas” was the possessor of a remarkable talent. 
His novel “has a certain ripeness of feeling which induces the 
belief that the possibilities of literature, as one counts them to- 
day, are made seriously poorer by the death of its author.” We 
quote further. 

“That Mr. Douglas could havetturned his pen to better themes 
than the one he has developed so mercilessly in this novel, we 
feel certain. The sense of beauty, and the large tenderness 
which goes with understanding, were his in abundance. Even 
the fault of violence which every reader must, we know, find in 
this story is not essential. By its real interpretation of life, so 
far as it goes, we shall long remember ‘The House with the 
Green Shutters,’ and it seems peculiarly sad that the heart and 
brain which gave it birth have been so early stilled in death.” 


THE NOVELIST’S ‘‘ ALOOFNESS FROM LIFE.” 


R. FRANK NORRIS, who conducts a monthly depart- 
ment in the New York C7yz¢ic, writes interestingly in the 
September issue’ of that journal concerning the novelist’s con- 
tact with life. ‘Time was,” he says, “‘when the author was an 
But 
now, he thinks, it is no longer possible for an author to live so. 


aristocrat, living in seclusion, unspotted from the world.” 


The novelist of to-day “is and must be—if he is to voice the spirit 
of his times aright, if he. is to interpret his fellows justly—the 


Man of the People, the Good Citizen.” Mr. Norris writes further : 


“The function of the novelist of this present day is to com- 
ment upon life as he sees it. Hecan not get away from this; 
this is his excuse for existence, the only claim he has upon the 
attention. How necessary then for him—of all men—to be in 
the midst of life! He can not plunge toodeeply intoit. Politics 
will help him, and religious controversies, explorations, science, 
the newest theory of socialism, the latest development of biology. 
He should find an interest in continental diplomacy, and should 
have opinions on the chances of a Russo-Japanese war over the 
Korean question. He should be able to tell why it is of such 
unusual importance for Queen Wilhelmina of Holland to give 
birth to an heir, and should know who ought to be nominated for 
governor of his native State at the next convention.” 


The New York Evening Post questions the sounduess of this 
argument, declaring that “one can not, by taking thought, in- 
terest himself in things which are temperamentally indifferent 
to him,” and prophesying that Mr. Norris’s plea will “not fetch 
many recluses out of their ivory towers.” The same paper adds: 

“It is a query as old as Plato whether the workman, or an- 
other, is the best chronicler of a craft, and it has been pretty thor- 
oughly settled that the craftsman perforce lets literary production 
alone. Matthew Arnold would doubtless seem an old-fashioned 
and merely literary person to Mr. Norris, but when that commis- 
sioner of schools declared that the end of literature was ‘criticism 
of life,’ he immediately justified a certain aloofness in every 
author. Criticism will have time for reflection and for judg- 
ment, and it is as essential that the novelist should hold much 
time free for this activity of the imagination ks it is that he 
should meet the average exigencies. The régime that Mr. 
Norris recommends would have actually reduced to silence 
many of the best novelists—Charlotte Bronté and Flaubert could 
hardly have qualified for their trade, and Hawthorne on any 
theory of practical knowledge would have been ruled ignomin- 
iously out of court. Ideas, like books, are a ‘substantial world,’ 
and, for the literary man, the most important. Very likely Mr. 
Norris means that novelists are given to worrying too much 
about theirstyle and genius. ‘This is undoubtedly true, and Mr. 
Norris himself proves the case, for he has added to this inevit- 
able worry a new one—that of trying to live. Why can not 
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novelists live like the rest of us, or, as Mr. Jourdain spoke prose, 
without realizing it?” 

In short, maintains 7he Post, “the scramble and plunge which 
Mr. Norris so stoutly recommends would, if logically carried out, 
be the end not only of all novel-writing but of all literature.” 





Max Nordau’s New Sociological Novel.—Max Nor- 
dau, the famous author of “Degeneration” and ‘“ Paradoxes,” 
announces that. he is finishing a social and psychological novel. 
This work is soon to appear in the Aé/nische Zettung, and its 
subject, Nordau declares, is taken from real life. Inaninterview 
with a correspondent of the St. Petersburg Novos/7, he outlines 


the plot of the story as follows: 


“The hero of the novel is a young German prince of royal 
blood—the offspring of a morganatic union with a woman of low 
degree. ‘The prince is richly endowed and has energy, ability, 
ambition, and no small share of vanity. His origin excludes 
him from the sovereignty he would otherwise have inherited from 
his crowned and ruling father—the throne is denied him, and he 
must content himself with the empty honors of a dubious station. 
These do not satisfy his cravings, and he is seeking the proper 
outlet for his powers. His condition oppresses him and threat- 
ens to reduce him to misanthropy and bitterness. 

“Destiny brings him into close relations with another German 
prince of a diametrically opposite type and temperament. The 
latter is thoroughly and sincerely democratic, a man of his age. 
The military.traditions of his race have no meaning to him, and 
the desire to rule is alien to his nature. He voluntarily surren- 
ders his claim to the throne of the principality over which his 
father reigns. 

“In these two types there is a collision between two radically 
different philosophies of life. ‘They are surrounded by person- 
ages representing, by birth, education, position, and sympa- 
thies, all sorts and classes of men. ‘Their relations to these sec- 
ondary characters and the developments of the situation in which 
they find themselves afford rich and profitable opportunities for 
an analytical study of contemporary seciety, and for the charac- 
terization of the main currents of modern European life.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





NOTES. 


MR. EDWARD A. DITHMAR, for many years dramatic critic of the New 
York 7%mes, and for some months past its London correspondent, has ac- 
cepted the editorship of the New York Zimes Saturday Review, succeeding 
Mr. Francis W. Halsey in that position. 


PARIS has experienced something of a literary sensation over the per- 
formances of a little girl of ten, who, to quote the New York Aovkman, 
“has written seven plays, five novels, and a volume cf poems.”, Lately she 
has been elected a member of the “Société des Gens deiettres.” She is the 
daughter of the Comtesse de Champmoynat, but writes over the name of 
“Carmen d’Assilva.” 


“THERE is something peculiarly absurd,” declares the London 7ru?th, 
“in the idea just carried out at Leipsic of an undraped statue to Beethoven. 
If nude figures of distinguished men areto be encouraged in public thor- 
ougnfares, it will add a new terror to eminence. The n1uman mind almost 
reels at the thought of statues in Parliament Square of Lord Salisbury as 
Apollo, of Mr. Chamberlain as Hercules, of any distinguished prima donna 
as Venus, and, let us say, of Lord Rosebery as Cupid.” 


THE announcement that the Boston Museum, one of the oldest and most 
famous playhouses in the country, is soon to be torn downand replaced by 
an office building, occasions many expressions of regret. Says the New 
York Dramatic Mirror ;: ** During its existence, of considerably more than 
half a century, practically all the prominent native stars of the past and 
present have acted upon the Museum stage, and it has become hallowed 
in the minds of hundreds both inand out of the profession. Scores of 
players whose names are familiar to all interested in the drama gained 
their first fame as members of the justly celebrated Boston Museum Stock 
Company, the earliest organization of its kind in the United States.” 


KUBELIK, the Bohemian violinist who aroused so much interest in this 
country last season, has been greeted by great audiences in London during 
the summer. On the occasion of one of his appearances in St. James’s 
Hall, when he played a Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns and a theme and 
variations by Wilhelmj, both the composers mentioned were present in 
person. “As an encore,” declares Mr. Sam Franko, in the New York Sun, 
“Kubelik played ‘The Swan,’ by Saint-Saéns, and when he came off the 
platform the great Frenchman moved forward to grasp his hand and leaned 
over to kiss it. With a quick movement the violinist disengaged his hand, 
It was a graceful 


grasped that of Saint-Saéns and reversed the proceeding. 
and touching act.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WAS MAN’S BIRTHPLACE IN AUSTRALIA? 


Ye a recent paper read before the Berlin Anthropological So- 

ciety by Professor Schoetensack, of Heidelberg, the theory 
is advanced of a single cradle of the human race, a protected 
continent where man’s evolution could and did take place without 
let or hindrance. The similarity of this hypothesis to the Bibli- 
cal story of the Garden of Eden will occur to the reader at once, 
and it is enlarged upon by critics and commentators. Says 
Charles de Kay, in an exposition of the professor’s theory 
printed in the New York 7zmes (September 7) : 

“The startling theory brought by Professor Schoetensack, of 
Heidelberg, before the Berlin Anthropological Society at a recent 
meeting will, if accepted by science, cause a return to the old 
belief of the origin of man in one spot and explain the essential 
unity of the human race without regard to color. It is based on 
the reflection that during the geological ages when, in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, the brain must have been developed in a crea- 
ture comparatively feeble, there were wild beasts of marvelous 
strength and agility in whose domain so weak a race could not 
have maintained itself unless furnished with feet to outstrip its 
enemies. In America, Europe, Africa, and Asia the manlike 
animal could not have survived unless a hoof had been devel- 
oped at the expense of the other digits, as in horses or the two- 
toed quadrupeds. 

“The northern or southern extremities of the globe could not 
have been the cradle of the human race, says this theory, neither 
could any part of the globe where ferocious animals abounded. 
For in the former case the cold would have destroyed life before 
the brain was sufficiently developed to invent means of making 
fire; and in the latter, mankind would have been unable to exist 
in the face of his natural enemies, save in the trees. But if ar- 
boreal life could have allowed brain development, it would have 
still left man a four-handed instead of a two-handed being. 

“So we are forced to the supposition that these early stages 
were passed on an island free from carnivorous beasts, not far 
from the equator. But that could hardly have been a small 
island, since man would require more nourishment than so 
limited an area could afford. ‘Chere would have to be a variety 
of acclimate and surface and room for survival in one part when 
war, disease, or famines destroyed the inhabitants of another. 
There would have had to be almost a continent for this gradual 
development, with hills and deserts and smaller islands accessi- 
ble where the human stock might survive ravages. Where, 
asks Professor Schoetensack, does such a continent exist?” 


The professor is of opinion that one locality, and only one, 
fulfils the requisite conditions; namely, Australia. Here there 
are no large and dangerous carnivorous beasts, while the cli- 
mate is temperate and equable, and so dry that fire may easily 
be made. ‘To quote again: 

“Dr. Schoetensack supposes that at some remote epoch, where 
there was land connection between Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
Australia by way of Timor and New Guinea, the ancestors of the 
human race, still, perbaps, arboreal in habitat, were cut off by 
the changes in the earth’s surface, which made of Australia a 
continent, and that then occurred the opportunity for these rea- 
soning creatures to develop their flat feet, their hairless skin, their 
brain, and other human characteristics unmolested by carnivorous 
foes. The period he fixes on is the Pliocene. . . . The Tertiary, 
during which the human race must have been developing, had 
too many fierce animals in Asia to permit the inference that 
mankind developed there. But the Tertiary in Australia had no 
animals dangerous to man, yet offered marsupials fit for food, 
whose easy conquest may have hastened the progress of mankind 
from a creature eating more vegetable than animal food to one 
eating more animal than vegetable. ...... 

“In studying the natives of Australia, a singular variability 
of types has been discovered which can not be explained by im- 
migration from outside, for they seem deeply characteristic. 
Traits of negroes, of Mongols, of Europeans, are found among 
the various tribes of black Australians, not only in their habits, 
weapons, tools, and magical implements, but in their physical 
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make-up, even in their features. This may be used to push the 
argument that the direct ancestors of the Australian ‘ black fel- 
lows’ were brothers of those primeval men, acquainted with fire, 
who spread to Asia, Africa, America, and Europe, and gradually 
invaded the polar regions, as well as the swamps and woods of 
the equator, equipped not only with fire, but tools for getting 
food, weapons for obtaining meat and warding off the attacks 
of wild beasts, and crude ideas regarding spooks, spirits, and 
avenging gods.” 


The earliest European men we know, Dr. Schoetensack as- 
serts, had marked Australian characteristics ; the stone utensils, 
the absence of pottery, the rude weapons, the primitive draw- 
ings of animals on cave walls—all are found among the modern 
natives of Australia. Thus the “garden” of Eden was in real- 
ity acontinent. Mr. de Kay concludes as follows: 


“Professor Schoetensack’s hypothesis is worth examination, 
and special attention should be given to the living Australians 
before they disappear, or lose their primitive habits and ideas, 
and to the records in the rocks and sacred places of Australia as 
well. Perhaps the caves of Australia may yield the skulls, the 
tools, weapons, and ceremonial implements of remote ancestors 
and show more clearly the connection between them and the 
earliest men of America, Asia, and Europe. Acceptance of his 
argument is the removal of the Garden of Eden to a definite 
quarter of the globe, and the explanation of the story in Genesis 
as a tradition concerning the origin of man which the Jews 
learned from the wise men on the Euphrates—to whom it had 
been handed down for immeasurable periods of time.” 





CAREER OF A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


gas loses in Prof, Rudolf Virchow, who died in Berlin 

on September 5, at the age of nearly eighty-one years, one 
of the greatest medical discoverers of this or any other age. He 
was born, as we learn from a brief sketch in Zhe Scientific 
American, at Schievelbein, Pomerania, in 1821, and was the son 
of a shopkeeper. After the usual German university education, 
he took his doctor’s degree at twenty-one years of age, and later 
became an assistant professor at the Charité Hospital of Berlin. 
In 1847 Virchow became a professor at the University of Berlin, 
and two years later accepted the chair of pathological anatomy 
at the University of Wiirzberg, but he returned to Berlin in 
1856. Before his Wiirzburg appointment he had won notice by 
his report as a Government scientist in a mission to investigate 
an epidemic of typhus fever in Silesia. This opened to hima 
career in politics as well as in science, and he followed both, 


Says the author of the notice referred to: 


“Virchow never became a practitioner of medicine to any ex- 
tent, but the teacher of practitioners, His memory will live in 
the annals of medicine for the research which he carried on in 
physiology, pathology, and ethnology. ... Virchow’s greatest 
discovery was the self-propagating power of the cells in animal 
tissue, showing that whatever acted upon a cell from without 
produced a change, either chemical or mechanical, in the cel? 
structure. ‘hese changes were the cause of disease. When 
Pasteur first made his startling discoveries of the bacteriological 
origin of disease, it was thought for a time that Virchow’s theory 
was unfounded. But later research showed that the two doc- 
trines really supplemented each other. The debt which physi- 
cians owe to Virchowcan be no better illustrated than by stating 
that the modern practitioner starts with the work of Virchow, 
whereas the great German scientist had to beat his own path 
and evolve new pathological theories. Pathology as we know it 
to-day is Virchow's work. 

“Something of the man’s personality may not be without in- 
terest. Asa parliamentarian, he made for himself many a dis- 
tinguished enemy. Indeed, so bitter were his attacks on the 
Government that he was once challenged to a duel by Count 
Bismarck. In war Virchow saw most of the causes of political 
disease. For that reason the Kaiser once snubbed Virchow with 
royal ostentation, by writing to another scientist a letter com- 


plimenting him upon his good sense in keeping out of politics, 
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It was Virchow who coined the word ‘ Kulturkampf,’ the war of 
civilization. 
“Virchow lived to a ripe age on five hours’ sleep a night. His 
luncheon consisted only of beer and two sandwiches. ‘The floor 
of his workroom was usually littered with skeletons and skulls. 
As a pathologist he naturally became an ardent collector. In his 
museum were 20,000 pathological specimens. He had a bac- 
teriological laboratory which was both large and well equipped.” 


Says the writer of a biographical sketch in 7he Evening Post 
(New York) : 


“Aside from the field of medicine, this great man displayed a 
versatility that gave point to the popular saying about him in 
Berlin, that ‘when 
he died it would be 
found that he was 
not one man but 
four men.’ He rap- 
idly made himself, 
while still young, 
an authority in 
ethnology, a pio- 
neer in anthropol- 
ogy, an able arche- 
ologist, and a lead- 
ing Egyptologist. 
He established the 
measurements for 
comparative an- 
thropology, and 
collected race data 
as no other man 
had ever done. 
The discoveries at 
Troy were due as 
much to his knowl- 
edge and encour- 
agement as to 
Schliemann him- 
self, whose stanch friend and invariable defender he was. .... 

“It was chiefly owing to him that Berlin has become one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. Under his direction an ample sup- 
ply of pure water was obtained, while his advocacy secured for 
the city a model system of sewage and sewage farms. Nearly 
every hospital in Berlin bears traces of his initiative or other in- 
fluence, while several of the great museums dedicated to the 
education of the public were either entirely created or greatly 
enlarged by him, notably the Ethnological and Pathological Mu 
seums. ... Berlin has again and again marked its sense of its 
overwhelming and everlasting obligation to him, as by giving 
his name to the enormous new hospital now nearing completion.” 





























PROF. RUDOLF VIRCHOW,. 


This Year’s Antarctic Exploration.—‘In the An- 
tarctic,” says Zhe Evening Post (New York) in a recent edito- 
rial, “the work of penetrating the unknown has been essayed by 
three vessels—the Discovery, Captain Scott, fitted out under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Society ; the Gauss, carrying 
the German expedition under Erik von Drygalski; and Dr. Otto 
Nordenskiéld’s Aztarctica, a small vessel of only 350 tons. 
Captain Scott's plan in general is to determine the nature and 
extent of that portion of the South Polar lands which his ship 
may be able to reach, and to conduct a magnetic survey. It is 
altogether likely that he will push to the eastward into unknown 
waters in search of mountains reported by Sir James Ross in 
1842. To support him, the Geographical Society has purchased 
and fitted out the relief ship Morgen, or Morning, and a relief 
ship is planned, should the absence of the Gauss be so prolonged 
as tocause anxiety in Germany. Dr. Drygalski’s aim is to pene- 
trate to the Antarctic continent and to explore that unknown 
region described on explorers’ maps as the ‘ Enderby Quadrant.’ 
In the ‘Weddell Quadrant’ Dr. Nordenskiéld is now at work, 
having wintered on Graham Island, and sent his ship to the 
Falkland Islands, whence it will return to pick him up in No- 
vember next. Still a fourth expedition, under Mr. Bruce, is 
planning to leave on the //ec/a for the ‘Weddell Quadrant.’ 
Unlike what may be hoped for from the Arctic, there is no ex- 
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pectation that any news of these Southern explorers will reach 
the outer world this year. But their number and the careful and 
scientific way in which the various expeditions have been 
planned give positive assurance that the sum of human knowl- 
edge will be largely increased on their return. Nevertheless, 
the work of Antarctic exploration is still in its infancy, at best 
in its boyhood ; the romance and mystery of the polar seas, north 
and south, are still destined to survive for generations, if not for 
centuries.” 


THE CAUSE OF HALLUCINATIONS. 


7". publication of some statistics recently collected by the 

Society for Psychical Research regarding hallucinations 
suggests a contribution on this subject from F. Legge to 7%e 
Academy and Literature (August 23), part of which we repro- 
duce below. Mr. Legge first proceeds to define his subject. He 


Says: 


“Subject to the caution that all psychologists do not agree as 
to the nature of hallucinations, it may be said that they are best 
defined as deceits of the senses. The only difference that has 
yet been discovered between true sense-perception or the normal 
exercise of the senses and hallucinations is that in the first case 
the object seen, heard, or felt actually exists; while, in the 
other, it does not. So, to put a fairly familiar case, the sufferer 
from alcoholic delirium sees rats, dogs, and snakes all round 
him, altho there is nothing there. Yet we know that in this case 
there can be no effect immediately produced on the retina, and 
that the brain must therefore be influenced in some other way 
than in the normal manner through the optic nerve. It should 
be noted also that exactly the same thing takes place in dreams, 
How this can be is really the problem that we have to solve.” 

The statistics collected by the Society for Psychical Research, 
to which the writer turns for his explanation, are based on a se- 
ries of questions issued by the Society toa great many people 
asking whether the questioned had ever when completely awake 
had “a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being or inanimate object or of hearing a voice, which impres- 


sion was not due to any external physical cause.” To this in- 


quiry they received some twenty-four thousand answers saying 
that the questioned had never had such a vivid impression, and 
only three thousand from people who admitted that they had. 
Mr. Legge goes on to say: 


“Of the three thousand cases thus reported—I am taking as 
round figures as possible—by far the greater number were visual, 
or deceits of the sense of seeing, these being more than twice 
as numerous as the auditory hallucinations which came next, 
while these last again were more than double the number of the 
tactile hallucinations or deceits of the sense of touch. It follows, 
therefore, that while only about eleven per cent. of the ques- 
tioned confessed to hallucinations of any kind, more than one- 
half of the hallucinated saw, or thought that they saw, things 
which were not actually there. Of these visual hallucinations, 
about one-third concerned themselves with apparitions of living 
persons known to the hallucinated, about half that number with 
visions of dead acquaintances, and only a very small proportion 
—something like twelve in a thousand—with apparitions of a 
religious kind. After making every allowance for the unwilling- 
ness of persons to speak of the illusory visions they have experi- 
enced, it seems that the subject of an hallucination is more often 
than not the apparition of a person well known to the observer. 

“This seems to me an extremely significant fact, when we con- 
sider what it is that takes place in our consciousness when we, 
as we Say, recognize any one. The act is, in the great majority 
of cases, not an act of perception, butof memory. The first time 
that we meet again a person whom we have met but once before, 
but who has made no very deep impression upon us, most of us 
go through a more or less prolonged period of hesitation until 
some hitherto unnoticed feature or some trick of gesture gives us 
the clue to the identification we are seeking. But the process is 
in any ordinary case unconscious, because we have not on the 
first occasion of meeting the stranger expected to come across 
him again, and have therefore not closely noted his peculiarities 
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of form or manner, On the other hand, when it is in the daily 
practise of the observer to note the way by which the observed 
may be recognized in the second interview, it is astonishing how 
quickly and unerringly the act of recognition is made. . . . That 
unconscious memory plays the greatest part in the production of 
hallucinations seems, therefore, antecedently probable, and this 
coincides well enough with what we otherwise know about the 
nature of memory itself. As I have before said in these col- 
umns, memory is an attribute which the cells which make up the 
body of man share with inanimate nature, and the nerves and 
brain retain for a greater or less length of time the impress of all 
objects with which they have been brougiit into connection. 
When anything happens to arouse the memory thus stored up 
within the apparatus of thought, the machinery is again set 
going as a tuning-fork vibrates to a particular note. But of all 
the organs of the body, the eye is that which receives most inces- 
santly the greatest number of varying impressions and transmits 
them to the brain, and it is not perhaps unnatural to conclude 
that it is the visual apparatus which is most likely under abnor- 
mal circumstances to give forth the impressions which it has 
received irregularly or in the wrong order. We may even sup- 
pose without any great violation of probability that it is the neu- 
rons especially concerned with sight which are at once the recipi. 
ents and storehouses of the impressions received by the retina, 
and that under the influence of some abnormal activity or de- 
rangement, they themselves reproduce these impressions as if in 
response to an external stimulus. Without making any dogmatic 
assertion on a subject which is hardly likely to be for some time 
submitted to the test of direct experiment, it may be thought 
that in like manner can be explained the cause of all hallucina- 
tions or deceits of the senses of hearing and touch. 

“Those who thus think will certainly find many confirmations 
of this proposition in the history of the hallucinations of the hys- 
terical neurotic. During the Middle Ages, when stories of heaven 
and hell, of miracles, witchcraft, and devils formed the mental 
stimulus of all but a fraction of the population, the hallucina- 
tions recorded all fall into.line with a regularity which is simply 
astonishing. In the witch-trials that form the records of what 
was perhaps the most terrible superstition which has ever dark- 
ened the earth, confession follows confession with such monotony 
as to lead to the theory—for which there is otherwise no evi- 
dence —that they must have always been dictated by the judges. 
At the present day it is, as most people unfortunate enough to 
be thrown into contact with the insane know well, the telephone 
and the electric machine which have replaced in the visions of 
diseased minds the place once occupied by the Sabbat and the 
grimoire. In all these cases, it is plain that the hallucination is 
the reproduction of some pictorial or verbal description stored up 
within the brain and brought out again without any conscious 
effort. Never, perhaps, does the mind of man show more thor- 
oughly its material nature and dependence than when it fancies 
it has emancipated itself from the thraldom of matter.” 


All Marine Records Beaten.—All records afloat have 
recently been broke by the Arvew, atwin-screw yacht owned by 
Charles R. Flint, which on September 6 ran over a nautical mile 
in 92 seconds, a speed exceeding 44 statute miles an hour. The 
Arrow has two curved water-tube boilers, and two quadruple- 
expansion engines of about 4,000 indicated horse-power. An ac- 
count of the boat’s feat in the New York 7izmes (September 7) 
runs as follows: : P 


“The feat of yesterday was accomplished without accident or 
indication of undue strain, and the craft at its highest speed 
raised only a bow wave, did not ‘channel’ or wallow, and kept 
to her running lines... . The crew, from the captain down, 
praised the craft for its steadiness. At a speed of 25 miles an 
hour it has a tremor that can only be detected by placing a hand 
On the rail or some part of the upper hull. The tremor at utmost 
speed yesterday was increased slightly, and the gliding qualities 
of the yacht were so perfect that an officer, standing on the deck 
while she was speeding, said that the sensation was as if the 
craft was going to slip away from under him. . . . The record 
made by the Arrow yesterday was compared with others. The 
Vamoose's best was at the rate of twenty-four statute miles an 
hour; that of the Porter was thirty-three statute miles. The 
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turbine torpedo-boat Vzfer was, under private, not official, con- 
ditions, credited with over forty-two miles, and a German tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer has been credited with a fraction under that 
rate of speed. .The coal used on the Avrow in her record trial 
was picked egg anthracite of a quality so excellent that during 
the race no smoke came from her stack. About two tons were 
consumed from the time she left Pier A to the end of the race 
against time.” 


LIMITATIONS OF LONG-DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE. 


HE successful extension of long-distance telephony has been 
made possible, and even probable, in the future by recent 
inventions for improving the quality of transmission lines. This 
raises some interesting questions regarding the practical limita- 
tions of long-distance communication. An editorial writer in 
The Electrical Review puts the matter thus: 


“The civilized portion of the earth—that is, that portion of it 
in which much business is done—is situated in a narrow belt en- 
circling the globe in the north temperate latitudes. The prin- 
cipal course of business is like that of empire, from East to West, 
the principal cities of the world being widely separated from 
each other in this direction. ‘This separation also carries with it 
a separation in point of local time due to differences in longitude, 
so that, for example, the local time in London and in New York 
is five hours different. Between New York and San Francisco 
there is a difference of four hours. On this account the business 
days of the various capitals of the earth do not overlap; for ex- 
ample, the height of business activity in Yokohama taking place 
at a time when both New York and London are presumably 
asleep. Of these distinctions of local time the telephone takes 
no account, and its usefulness is therefore limited, since it is ob- 
viously impossible for two places so widely different in this im- 
portant regard to hold immediate conversations with one another 
upon affairs of daily moment. 

“The above is only one of the limiting conditions which sur- 
round the indefinite extension of long-distance telephony. An- 
other is the difficulty of duplexing telephone circuits, so that for 
simultaneous conversations separate lines of wire are apparently 
absolutely necessary. As much of the day’s work, in so far as 
the telephone may be useful to it, is condensed into a few hours, 
the demands for the use of circuits would necessitate the con- 
struction of many of these between important points, as, for ex- 
ample, it has already required the building of many parallel lines 
between New York and Chicago. In order to keep these lines of 


_wire busy they are very largely used for telegraph purposes 


either at night or actually simultaneously with their use as tele- 
phone lines, It appears that the sun in making its circuit about 
the earth will carry with it daily a certain belt of telephone ac- 
tivity in which lines of distances, moderate compared with the 
dimensions of the earth itself, may operate. The indefinite ex- 
tension of long-distance lines comparable with telephone lines, 
etc., is hardly in the present state of the art and of civilization 
to be considered. Even if systems were built thoroughly, con- 
necting all the places in the United States alone, the time dis- 
tance between the extremes of the system would greatly militate 
against its use on business matters, while the compression of 
such business as was obtained into hours when the business days 
overlap one another would necessarily require the maintenance of 
a considerable plant operated at a very low load efficiency.” 





Wireless News Service in Paris.—‘ Even more up to 
date than the telephone newspaper of Budapest is the proposed 
space-telegraph news service of lively Paris,” says Zhe Western 
Electrician. “\t is proposed to establish a central station, from 
which wireless telegraphy will be used to transmit the news to sub- 
scribers in different parts of the town. The Société Frangaise de 
Telegraphie Sans Fil has been organized with this end in view, 
and the experimental stations which have been installed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city appear to work satisfactorily. The com- 
pany is to send to the subscribers all the important news of the 
day, such as the sessions of parliament, stock quotations, results 
of the races, etc., and the news will thus be received in the 
shortest possible time, the subscribers being kept posted as to all 
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events without having to leave their houses. The preliminary 
steps have already been taken, and the company is only waiting 
for an authorization from the minister of posts and telegraphs in 
order to commence work. Asan example of what it intends to 
do, the method of transmitting the news of the races may be 
mentioned. In each race-course will be erected a transmission- 
mast. An automobile, provided with a complete set of instru- 
ments for a sending-station, will go to the spot on the day of the 
races and connect with the mast. The news will be sent to the 
main station in town, which will transmit it to the subscribers. 
The Popp-Branly system of apparatus is to be used ; but how the 
interference problem is to be met and whether news can be re- 
ceived at the central station at the same time that the outgoing 
bulletins are being transmitted are not stated.” 


MAY SLEEP BE DREAMLESS? 


“T° HIS question will be answered promptly in the affirmative 

by most persons on the ground of personal experience. 
Yet many authorities, such as Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Henry 
Holland, Godwin, and Dr. John Reid, have held that sleepers 
who assert on waking that they have not dreamed are mistaken. 
In The .Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal Sir Arthur 
Mitchell affirms that these writers are correct. Says the writer 
of a notice in The British Medical Journal (August 9) : 


““Upholders of the theory of a dreamless slumber will be com- 
forted in finding that nothing of the nature of actual proof is 
offered by Sir Arthur Mitchell. This, indeed, he admits, as he 
expressly states that he does not expect to be able to do more 
than show that his theory ‘is possibly if not probably correct,’ 
and that he desires to bring the matter into prominence. ... 
With regard to the proposition that continuous dreaming possibly 
occurs, the author may fairly claim to have established a case. 
... Sir Arthur Mitchell first attacks the idea of a dreamless 
slumber. . Many persons when awakened from sleep assert 
very positively that they have not been dreaming, and yet, later 
on, remember that they have done so after all. In a large num- 
ber of cases such people may never be able to remember at all. 
‘The absence of a knowledge of having dreamed furnishes no 
proof that dreams have not taken place. The watcher by the 
bedside of a sleeping person may have what he regards as satis- 
factory evidence that the person is dreaming, yet that person, 
when the sleep ends, may feel quite positive that dreams have 
not taken place.’ In the direct support of his theory the author 
can not be said to be very convincing, nor from the nature of his 
subject is it possible that he could be. ‘Several resolute observ- 
ers,’ he says, had for a considerable time scarcely ever failed to 
ask themselves immediately on wakening if they had dreamt or 
not, and they ‘nearly always got a satisfying affirmative an- 
swer.’ In many such cases the details of the dream were com- 
pletely gone, but they knew that a dream had occurred. If, 
then, these mental processes continue both during sleep and 
while we are awake, it might naturally be supposed that the 
brain would become worn out. Such dreaming, or ‘sleep think- 
ing,’ however, according to the author, is not to be considered as 
affording no rest. On the contrary, by the withdrawal of ‘will’ 
during sleep this form of thought is, so to speak, left free to 
sport, and accordingly refreshment actually comes from the 
change, not weariness. Similarly, delirium is merely another 
form of this thinking without the control of the will. Further, 
on such a hypothesis a reason might perhaps be found to explain 
why raving may go on for a considerable period without ordi- 
nary sleep. Some persons, again, are never really wide awake, 
and their thinking is normally of this disordered character. Into 
this class Sir Arthur Mitchell would even place the man in a 
‘brown study,’ altho surely one would rather look upon this con- 
dition as a concentration of thought and very clearly under the 
direction of the will. Sir Arthur Mitchell also touches on other 
interesting points. All dream-thinking is incoherent and pur- 
poseless in character. Consequently all stories of intricate 
mathematical problems having been solved during sleep, he re- 
garded absolutely as myths. In the same way he considers none 
of the reported somnambulistic feats will bear scientific investi- 
gation. In stating that there is often loss of moral sense during 
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dreams even in the most moral people the author is in agreement 
with Miss Power Cobbe. Accounts, however, of dreams must be 
received with caution— usually the editing is free.’ With this 
certainly all will agree.” 


A PORTABLE MACHINE-GUN. 


HE German army, which has already adopted a machine- 

gun of small, or rifle, caliber, is now experimenting with 

another which is a real cannon, and which is described as follows 
by La Vie /llustrée (July) : 


“It throws balls an inch and a half in diameter at the rate of 
200 a minute, and with such force as to pierce forged iron plates 
three and a half inches thick. The action is automatic, the recoil 
of one discharge furnishing the energy necessary to work the 
mechanism for the next. Withvut going into details, it may be 
said that the weapon consists of an interior part which recoils 
and an exterior part which does not, the two engaging by means 
of levers and other mechanism at the instant of recoil in sucha 
manner as to extract the empty cartridge, replace it by a full 
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one, and explode the latter. The gun is protected against over- 
heating by a water-jacket. 

““A special feature of the weapon is that, altho it is mounted 
on a wheeled carriage, it may be dismounted and taken apart for 
transportation on the backs of horses. One horse carries the gun 
proper, a second the breech mechanism, a third the axle, a fourth 
the wheels, and a fifth the rest of the carriage. Then, of course, 
many more horses are needed to carry ammunition, for a hun- 
dred rounds is a load for a horse. 

“The new gun, which is made by Krupp under an arrange- 
ment with the English inventors, Vickers and Maxim, is a for- 
midable weapon when used against cavalry or infantry in 
masses; but on the one hand it is doubtful if it is much more 
effective than machine guns of small caliber, while on the other 
it is vastly inferior in range to an ordinary field-piece or even a 
howitzer. Five minutes’ firing uses up ten horse-loads of ammu- 
nition, and therefore each gun, to be continuously effective, 
would have to be supported by a regiment of pack-horses, or by 
a large ammunition train.”—7yrans/ation made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


WE are told by 7he Engineer how an electric plant recently ran all night 
with only a corpse incharge. It appears that the night electrician at the 
water-power plant of the Missoula Light and Power Company at Bonner, 
Mont., was killed while oiling the engine. “ The machinery continued to 
run with only the dead electrician in charge until the day men came to 
work the next morning. The body had evidently been dead since before 
midnight. That this plant should have continued to run all night by itself 
without the slightest mishap is another evidence of the almost human-like 
state of perfection that is being attained by modern machinery.” 


IT was recently demonstrated by M. George Claude in a lecture in Paris 
that liquid air can be used to extract hydrogen from ordinary illuminating 
gas. M. Claude, says Cosmos, “ caused the gas to pass through a tube that 
was plunged into liquid air; then he lighted the gas at the jet. First it 
wasvery brilliant, but presently it gave the feeble bluish light characteristic 
of hydrogen. All the hydrocarbons contained by the gas had been almost 
instantaneously liquefied and remained in the tube. This shows that it is 
easy to prepare hydrogen cheaply from illuminating gas.” The lecturer 
proposed that hydrogen for balloons should thus be obtained.— 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITWRARY DIGFST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AN ALLEGED REVOLT OF ENGLISH ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


N the current issue of Zhe Fortnightly Review appears an 
article which, if it be taken seriously, has in it, as the New 
York Sun remarks, “all the elements which would go to the 
making of a world-wide sensation.” ‘The article, which is cer- 
tainly written in a serious vein and published in a periodical of 
high repute, has for its author the Rev. Arthur Galton, an Angli- 
can clergyman, who formerly went over to the Roman Catholic 
Church but has since returned to the Church of England. He 
claims to speak officially for “‘one hundred and fifty secular 
clergymen ” of the Roman Catholic Church in England who are 
pledged ‘“‘to work jointly, as a corporate body, by constitutional 
means and through canonical methods, for the reformation they 
desire”; and this reformation is, in brief, the casting-off of the 
“unlawful authority ” of the Vatican. His article is based ona 
postulate which he states in the following words: “It is obvious 
to every one who studies history with an impartial mind that 
the English people and the Roman court are incompatibles.” He 


continues: 


“Between the Norman conquest and the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when our rulers generally were strong, when our 
sense of a national and an independent life was growing, that 
incompatibility and the friction caused by it are manifest in con- 
temporary annals. The grievances then complained of were 
dealt with by legislation in the century that followed. These 
grievances, to sum them up shortly, were all attributed to the 
misgovernment, the cupidity, and the ever-growing usurpations 
of the Roman court. Some of our forefathers entered the Chris- 
tian Church with a grateful and generous devotion for the 
Roman bishops, which continued until their sentimental affec- 
tion was destroyed by the scandalous reality. Their ptactical 
experience of the methods and officials of the Roman court 
forced them to repudiate its authority, for political, financial, 
and ethical reasons. In spirit, in aims, in methods and institu- 
tions, the English people and that narrow oligarchy of Italians, 
which pretends to be the Catholic Church, are by their respective 
qualities necessarily opposed to one another. Religious ques- 
tions enter much less into the mutual estrangement between 
Rome and England than most theological controversialists imag- 
ine. Numerous and flagrant individual cases, as well as the 
general effects of the Roman system in political and ecclesiasti- 
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cal affairs, must compel serious thinkers to ask themselves 
whether the Papal Government, as such, has any religion at all, 
except in phrases; or whether it can have had any, as a corpor- 
ate institution, since the pontificate of Nicholas the First. The 
most prominent and abiding impression conveyed by the papacy, 
since the ninth century, is that it has been a political and finan- 
cial organization masquerading in a theological disguise for the 
attainment of wealth and of temporal domination,” 


Discontent with things as they are, adds Mr. Galton, has 
gone farther than most people are aware among the secular or 
parochial Roman Catholic clergy in England, and they have 
resolved to take definite action. In addition to the one hundred 
and fifty clergymen mentioned, “there are many more sympa- 
thizers with the cause in England, and still more in Ireland and 
the United States.” The leader of this movement, we are in- 
formed, has made Mr. Galton his official spokesman, We quote 
further : 

“The writer and his friends see no hope of a reform by any 
ordinary means. Their plan is to combine, and to act together. 
They do not wish to make a new sect, nor do they wish to be 
merged into the Church of England, They intend to set upa 
bishop of their own, the validity of whose orders can not be chal- 
lenged by the papal theologians, or doubted by any Catholic. 
‘They wish to work still among and for their own people. The 
details for this are all arranged. For the lawfulness of this 
course, they appeal to ancient precedent and to the regulations 
of canon law. It is admitted, as they argue, that in a case of 
necessity, if lawful requests be denied by the existing authori- 
ties, the sufferers may provide an alternative authority for them- 
selves. Few people, who know and face the facts, can deny the 
existence of grave abuses, which are a danger to faith and 
morals, as well as a violation of constitutional and canon law. 
Few, probably, can say with any truth that they expect a 
reformation by ordinary means, and through the Curia. The 
utterances of the Popes, the declared policy of his advisers, the 
growth of the religious orders, the whole condition of affairs in 
the Papal Church, proclaim surely a state of necessity. This of 
itself clears the reforming movement from that charge of schism 
to which it might be liable in ordinary times. These reformers 
look upon themselves as Englishmen by inheritance and birth, 
but not quite as Englishmen in church affairs. Their attitude, 
both with regard to Rome and Canterbury, is similar to that of 
certain communities in early days who were allowed, without 
any taint of heresy or schism, to be ministered to by their own 
bishop, and not by the local bishops where they happened to 
reside. ‘These reformers, then, propose to establish a subsidiary 
or strangers’ bishop, They mean to repudiate the jurisdiction 
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of bishops who are merely delegates and nominees of the Roman 
court. By severing themselves from the abuses and the usurped 
authority of that mundane organization, they do not abdicate 
their rights in the Catholic Church, they do not give up their 
reverence for the lawful and frimasia/ authority of the Roman 
bishops, nor do they forget the precedence which is due by right 
to the historical position and the long services of their venerable 
See. If the papacy will only accept an unreasonabie service, 
and continue to assert an unlawful authority, the charges of 
heresy and schism recoil of necessity upon itself. The position 
of these new reformers, with regard to Rome, is precisely the 
position and attitude of our own reformers in the sixteenth 
century.” 


Altho such a movement as is proposed would appear to be a 
movement toward the position now occupied by the Anglican 
Church, Mr. Galton repudiates any thought of an alliance with 
that section of the High Churchmen who Jook for the reunion of 
Christendom through the existing papacy. He observes, in con- 


cluding : 


or 


The reformers, for whom this article is written, have no 
drawing toward these neo-Anglicans, whom they consider more 
Romanized and narrow than the Romans. ‘They bid them 
remember the position, the traditions, and the history of the 
English Church which they appear so strangely to have sophisti- 
cated or forgotten. ‘They implore them to realize that the exist- 
ing Curia may, be broken to pieces, or may be broken away from 
lawfully, but it’ will never yield to persuasion, or grant any con- 
stitutional reform. ‘Those who know it are compelled to give 
up all hope of reformation and reunion by means of it. Those 
who have only a theoretical imagination of it, who dream about 
it as an ideal, are surely ill-advised and worse, not to profit by 
the experiences and warnings of those who know it only too weil 
through its mundane, arbitrary, scheming, and un-English ad- 
ministration.” ‘ 

The London 7aé/e¢ (Rom, Cath.) treats the whole affair as a 
“hoax.” The leader of the “ Reformers,” it declares, ‘turns out 
to be a suspended priest, the Rev. R. O’Hallaran, of Ealing.” 
A Roman Catholic writer quoted in the same paper remafks: 
“The movement, if a movement it can be called, is engineered 
solely by half a dozen suspended or apostate priests, who, hay- 
ing got into trouble with their bishops, would like to lead their 
former brethren into the same position ’ 

The New York Suz devotes a leading editorial to the article, 
but expresses little faith in the alleged movement. It says: 


“Inasmuch as it [the article] has fallen flat, the only paper in 
London which seems to have given it a shadow of serious con- 
sideration being Zhe St. James's Gazette, itself not an authority 
commanding much respect, the inference is that it is not the im- 
portant revelation it assumes to be. . . . Obviously, if there was 
such a movement as Mr. Galton describes, great in magnitude 
and far-reaching, it would be one of the most significant in relig- 
ious history, and consequently his paper, assuming to represent 
it officially, would start an agitation like that provoked by 
Martin Luther in the sixteenth century.” 





The President, Archbishop Ireland, and the 
Methodists.—President Roosevelt has been called upon by 
the Wisconsin Methodist Conference, held in Milwaukee last 
week, to refute a “rumor in the press despatches” to the effect 
that he has expressed to the Vatican his desire “to see that Arch- 
bishop Ireland is created a Cardinal as a reward for the services 
he has rendered the church and state.” ‘We strongly doubt the 
correctness of this rumor,” declares Bishop Goodsell, in a letter 
addressed by him, in the name of the Conference, to Mr. Roose- 
velt, ‘for it does not seem possible that the President of the 
United States could thus violate the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States, which requires the complete separation of the 
church and the state, and we hope to see it authoritatively 
denied.” 


The “rumor” referred to does not seem to win wide credence. 
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The Chicago 7rzdune finds it inconceivable that the President 
should interfere in such a matter. It declares: 

“The impropriety of suggesting the appointment of anybody 
to be a cardinal would be so manifest to a person of the Presi- 
dent’s experience and intelligence that he would not contemplate 
it for an instant. Our Methodist brethren, therefore, have been 
a little ‘previous.’ The ‘rumor’ in question is a silly newspaper 
fiction, and it is asking a good deal of the President to demand 
that he shall ‘refute’ it. It is not his business to run down 
‘rumors’ and refute them, but it is the business of those who are 
interested in rumors to ascertain whether they are founded in 
fact. If any one is wrong in this particular case itis... the 
Wisconsin brethren who have dignified this silly ‘rumor’ by 
taking notice of it.” 

The Chicago Northwestern Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) 
takes a similar view. “It has been intimated,” it says, “that 
the friends of Archbishop Ireland would appreciate most highly 
a suggestion from President Roosevelt to the Pope that he would 
be pleased to see the Archbishop elevated to the cardinalate. 


The President is tuo shrewd to be drawn into such an expres- 
sion.” 





ARE THE CONTENTS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT OF BABYLONIAN ORIGIN ? 


HE discovery in the cuneiform literature of Assyria and 
Babylonia of a remarkable series of accounts parallel to 
those of the Old Testament has occasioned a sharp controversy 
as to the relation of these two groups of religious traditions. 
This controversy, while chiefly carried on in Germany, has prac- 
tically become an international discussion. Professor Zéckler, 
of the University of Greifswald, in the Bewezs des Glaubens 
(No. 7), gives an interesting account of the present status of the 
controversy. He says in substance: 

The discussion is not absolutely new, but it has reached an 
acute stage through the famous lecture of Delitzsch, of Berlin, 
entitled “Babel und Bibel,” in which the attempt is made to 
show that the oldest religious ideas of Israel, such as the stories 
concerning the creation, the fall of man, the deluge, the angels, 
and the like, having parallels in the literature of Babylonia, 
have been taken from this source, and that accordingly the Bib- 
lical records are only secondary accounts. Even such an impor- 


. tant matter as the name of Jehovah, we are told, can be traced 


to Babylonian sources, the name “Jahve-Ilu,” or ‘ Jehovah is 
God,” being found as early as 2200 B.c. or some six hundred 
years before the days when God in Exodus is said to have re- 
vealed this name to Moses for the people of Israel. This ten- 
dency in modern criticism to deprive the Old Testament of its 
originality and to regard its oldest writings as chiefly reproduc- 
tions of matter taken from the Tigris-Euphrates valley has 
become so marked that it has received the distinctive name of 
““Babylonism.” It seems to be proving very popular, as De- 
litzsch’s lecture, by special command, was repeated in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor, has been published in tens of thousands of 
copies, and, what so rarely happens with a scientific production, 
has been issued in an é¢di¢ion de luxe. 


Naturally this challenge of Delitzsch has called forth replies 
in great abundance. Prominent among these is Koenig’s “ Bibel 
und Babel,” who by inverting the title aims to show that, with- 
out denying the existence of these parallel passages, they have 
a significance in the Scriptures of which the Babylonians know 
nothing. He says: 

“That which is common to the Hebrews and to the Babylo- 
nians in the oldest religious traditions can be explained in various 
ways without making the former dependent on the latter. They 
may both be the remnants of an older civilization common to 
them both ; or they may both be the developments of the natural 
religious instincts of the two peoples without a common histori- 
cal origin. So great, however, is the difference between the two 
forms of these traditions that the best and highest thoughts of 
the Old-Testament form, especially their religious interpretation 
and significance for the whole plan of salvation as revealed in 
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the Scriptures, is purely original and in no part can be traced to 
Babylonian literature, with which the agreement is in externals 
rather than in substance.” 

Koenig closes his discussion with this remark on the real rela- 
tion between the two peoples: 

“Babylon indeed became the source whence emanated many or 
most of the elements of culture and civilization that spread over 
Western Asia; but the religion, this final factor in the life of the 
nations, is the exclusive possession of. the classical literature of 
the Bible. . . . Babylon may be called the head and brain of 
Western Asia, but Israel the heart of history.” 

Professor Oettli, of Greifswald, in the 7heo/. Literaturbericht 
(p. 172), takes practically the same position, urging his readers 
to be very cautious in accepting the radical conclusions of the 
Assyriologists. Professor Kittle, of Leipsic, in the 7heo/. Liter- 
atur Zeitung, charges Delitzsch with superficiality in drawing 
conclusions from insufficient premises, especially denying that 
he has found the name Jehovah in old Babylonian inscriptions, 
citing as authorities against this claim the Assyriologists Hom- 
mel, Hilprecht, and Ranke. Professor Hommel, in an address 
delivered at the great Eisenach religious conference (published 
in substance in the Chrontk, of Leipsic), declares that De- 
litzsch’s interpretation of the inscriptions is incorrect, and that 
the substance of the Old-Testament records is not touched by his 
claims. 

One of the best and latest reviews of the subject is a very long 
article by Kéberle, of the University of Erlangen, in the Leipsic 
Kirchenzeitung (No. 27). He analyzes nine leading Old-Testa- 
ment subjects, notably the creation, the fall, the deluge, the 
origin of sin, the world beyond, angelology and demonology, 
and emphasizes the fact that in each of these cases, notwith- 
standing a certain external agreement between the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew traditions, the latter not only give to these a 
different higher and religious interpretation, but actually an- 
tagonize the interpretation given in the Babylonian tablets. His 
leading conclusion is that in substance there is not so much 
agreement as divergence between the two. He concludes: 


“In this very thing lies the significance of the Old-Testament 
records. The Bible is not only independent of Babel, but it 
goes beyond Babel and it antagonizes Babel.”—7rans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





MORE TROUBLE FOR THE DOUKHOBORS. 


“| ‘ULLY four thousand Doukhobors, who settled in the 
Yorkton district, Northwest Territory, will starve or 


-freeze to death, or be on the verge of starvation this year, if the 


Dominion Government does not take active steps to prevent 
their present religious mania from going further.” ‘This state- 
ment was made to a correspondent of the Boston 7ranscrift 
(September 5) by a man who is prominent in all the leading en- 
terprises of the Yorkton district, and who gives a startling de- 
scription of the results attending the latest developments in the 
religious convictions of the Russian Doukhobortsi who estab- 
lished their community on the prairies of Western Maniteba 
three years ago. Having reached the conclusion that they have 
no right to hold the lower animals in servitude, they refuse to 
make use of their services in farmwork or in any other way, or 
to use the products of animal life as food or clothing. The corre- 
spondent of Zhe 7ranscrift declares that he recently traveled 
through the Doukhobor territory and found that this new “relig- 
ious mania, the like of which has perhaps never been seen in 
this country,” has made them completely oblivious to the severe 
winter ahead of them. ‘Their fields are lying idle, altho as a 
tule they have good harvests, and their horses and cattle are 
running at large. The writer continues: 


“Nearly every one of the Doukhobors seen was clad in the 
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lightest of cotton garments. They would afford no protection 
from an October breeze, to say nothing of a severe winter blast; 
and they say they will wear no other. In many of the houses 
visited a bag of flour was the only food visible. The Doukho- 
bors will eat a few vegetables; but in few instances had they 
even brought them into their homes. Men originally strong 
were gaunt, hungry wrecks; and ona recent trip into Yorkton 
for flour a dozen big men, harnessed like mules to a heavy 
wagon, almost fell by the roadside through exhaustion and 
starvation. The women, so far, have escaped any of the work 
that must fall on the men since they have discarded the use of 
animals; but, if this year’s crop is to be harvested, they will 
soon have to harness themselves up to the heavy wagons as the 
men do. They have made absolutely no provision for the 
future; and, what is perhaps worse, the religious mania that 
possesses them is becoming more intense and is spreading. . The 
attempt by the Dominion Government to help these people has 
apparently had no effect. How it will end will probably be told 
when the intense cold of that district sets in.” 


The remarkable situation described has aroused no little inter- 
est and comment, and is generally accepted (to quote Zion's 
Herald) as a distressing exhibition of “fanatical reasoning.” 
The London Worning Leader (August 30), however, takes a 
rather different view of the case: 


“These ‘maniacs’ are apparently simply a gentle Christian 
sect who have been suddenly seized with the question which 
Buddhists answered trenchantly enough many a century ago. 
Asking themselves by what right they dared to exploit any liv- 
ing and sentient creature with capacities of pleasure and inde- 
pendence as great as their own, they became strict vegetarians. 
But the Russian idealist is capable of a fierce consistency. Be 
he tyrant or nihilist, Tolstoyan or Doukhobor, he makes no 
pact with ideas. Having ceased to slay animals for food, the 
Doukhobors could find no sanction for subjecting them to the 
servitude and mutilation of the farmyard. They released their 
horses and cattle, renounced eggs and milk, wool and leather, 
and now they are attempting to live on bread and water—clad, 
we suppose, in cotton. It is a hardy enterprise, but, unless in- 
deed, like Pythagoras, they have scruples about beans, there is 
no reason why they should fare worse than the millions of good 
Buddhists who even strain water lest there should be life in it.” 


In a similar spirit, Mr. Arthur St. John, an Englishman who 
resigned from the army to devote his life to the Tolstoyan propa- 
ganda, and who recently visited this country in the interests of 
the Doukhobors, attempts to interpret the motives that lie be- 
hind their present course of conduct. He writes (in The Mid- 
land Herald, Bilston, England, September 6) : 


“The time of emigration, of change of circumstances, of un- 
settlement and resettlement, proved to be a perhaps severer 
strain on the character of these peasants than all their sufferings 
in the Caucasus and Siberia. They were worn out to some ex- 
tent, I think, in body and spirit, and they came into circum- 
stances where the work was new to them, and they came into an 
atmosphere—well, perhaps where a little materialism prevailed. 
At one time some of them seemed lazy and unreliable—and then 
some of them seemed to become demoralized and materialized. 
There were cases of quarreling and fault-finding here and there. 
The leading men were mostly in Siberia. The state of affairs 
was lamented. ‘I don’t know what has come over our people. 
They are quite changed. If only we had our Siberian exiles 
here ; then it would be quite different.’ ‘This is the sort of thing 
I heard occasionally. Many were sad and ashamed. 

“But the old spirit was there still. And now it has revived, 
I think. And I suppose that, in reaction from the period of ma- 
terialism, has come a time of heightened spirituality (what shall 
we call it?). Some have gone to great extremes. One letter 
told me of a man who had fasted thirty-six days, and was not 
expected to live. But for the most part it has been evident from 
their letters that they have been for some time quietly and care- 
fully thinking out the problems of living in their present sur- 
roundings while fulfilling the highest demands of conscience, 
Thus, tho some feel inclined to give up milk and butter, yet they 
do not want their children and old and sick folk to suffer in con- 


sequence. And while they feel compunction in making animals. 
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work for them, those same animals whom they can see enjoying 
so immensely the free life on the prairie, yet they do not wish to 
sell them to others, nor by giving up old habits too suddenly, or 
too wholesale, to entail suffering on the weak, cr unpreparedness 
for emergency. ...... 

“What I want to impress upon people here is that these are—a 
great many of them at least—thinking peasantry. ‘They are not 
all the same. That is one of the points in which I am so proud 
of them. They have their conservative old stagers and their 
moderates and their progressives. ‘They have their formalists 
and their broad freethinkers. And they are human, oh, so 
human! Of course the Canadians don’t understand them. But 
if the Canadian Government goes on with the kind and sympa- 
thetic forbearance that it has hitherto pursued, andif we all wait 
and watch what comes of it all, we may learn a lot.” 


LONGEVITY IN EARLY BIBLICAL TIMES AND 
TO-DAY. 
iy scientific or quasi-scientific interpretations of the Old Tes- 
tament, attempts have been made to explain away the re- 
peated and definite statements as to the longevity of the first 
generations of men—of Adam and his descendants. Is it possible 
that men actually lived a thousand years in those times—in 
amazing contrast with the present span of life, which, indeed, 
goes back to the Psalmist’s era? ‘‘The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten,” said the Psalmist, “and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” How is 
this to be reconciled with the chronicles of the Bible? 

This and similar questions relating to the longevity, physical 
conditions, and environments of humanity in Biblical times are 
discussed in a book just published in Russia by a learned physi- 
cian, A A: Piasetski. The title of the work is ‘‘Medicine Ac- 
cording to the Bible and the Talmud,” and it is an attempt to 
prove the complete accuracy of the statements of fact made in 
‘the Old Testament in regard to early mankind. 

A full account and review of this book appears in the Noveye 
Vremya, which praises the book as sound, reverent, scholarly, 
.and ingenious. ‘The article is condensed in the following free 
translation: 


Eight of the forefathers lived nearly a thousand years each. 
Adam lived nine hundred and thirty years, Seth nine hundred 
.and twelve, and so on until Enoch, who lived only three hundred 
sand sixty-five years, and of whom the Bible intimates that he 
-died prematurely. Of each of the others it is said, “ And he died,” 
implying a perfectly natural cause, while of Enoch it is said: 
“And he was not, for God took him.” Lamech’s days were seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, and Noah nine hundred and fifty. 
When we reach Terah, the change is striking; for his days were 
-only two hundred and five years, and there is no intimation of 
any special cause of death. Abraham, who “died in a good old 
age, an old man, and full of years,” lived altogether a hundred 
threescore and fifteen years. 

How is this decline in longevity to be explained? The skep- 
tics hold that jin the antediluvian period our month was called a 
year, and that, therefore, the average length of life was eighty 
years. But the Bible distinctly recognizes a monthly and an 
annual period.of:time, and the theory in question is purely arbi- 
trary and fanciful. 

There is no reason for doubting the literal accuracy of the 
Bible’s reckoning. ‘The conditions of antediluvian humanity 
were such as to permit the length of individual life alleged in 
the Bible. There were, we know, giants in those days. The 
.animals, too, were of stupendous and colossal proportions, as the 
bones discovered in the earth’s strata fully attest. We must 
.apply different measures and different criteria to the beings of 
that era. 

If the men were giants, their organisms were naturally stronger 
.and their health infinitely better. It could not well be otherwise. 
The climate of ‘Mesopetamia (the cradle of the human race) is 
‘even now mild, warm, beneficent, and favorable to longevity. 
‘Then it was much moreso. And men led different lives. They 
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lived under the smiling sky ; needed no buildings to shelter them 
and undermine their vitality; there was food in abundance on 
every hand, to be had practically without exertion. The trees 
were laden with fruit; the rivers teemed with fish, and the meat 
of one animal sufficed for weeks. 

Again the use of fermented liquids was totally unknown; the 
grape was not among the fruits eaten by early mankind, and 
consequently alcoholism with all its evils was absent. Marital 
life was the natural condition, and apparently offspring were 
equally divided between males and females, so that neither sex 
had a preponderance. ‘There was no vice nor prostitution nor 
violation of natural law. 

To all this must be added the entire freedom from the diseases 
due to congestion and the sundry other evils of dense popula- 
tion, There was no rivalry, no anxiety, no “struggie for life,” 
and no tax upon the nervous system. Death could come only 
from violence or old age, 

But after the deluge, the whole aspect of life changed. With 
the multiplication of Noah’s descendants the unproductive lands 
in the neighborhood of Ararat ceased to be capable of support- 
ing the population. A nomadic existence became necessary, 
and hunger compelled dispersion. The Bible repeatedly records 
changes of habitat. With hunger, exertion, new climatic condi- 
tions, etc., came diseases before unknown, and the duration of 
individual life was necessarily reduced. 

Noah was the first to teach men the use of wine. He brought 
intoxication into the world, and therewith violence and new dis- 
eases. War, too, made its appearance, good soil being the cause 
of conflict. With Abraham polygamy made its advent, and the 
abuse of the sexual nature. With Juda and Onan came prosti- 
tution and artificial checks upon reproduction. These things 
were prolific of evil and degeneration. 

In short, in three thousand years the average of human life 
fell from upward of goo to 260 years, and as a result of natural 
causes, 


The author also discusses the development of medical science 
and practise in Biblical times. Prior to the deluge, the author 
aims to show, there was neither medicine nor surgery—barring 
the divine “operation” on Adam, in which, by the way, narcotics 
were first employed. In the episode with Tamar we read, for 
the first time, of the regular practise of midwifery. In Joseph’s 
day medicine had become a distinct profession. Moses was a 
skilled and ingenious practitioner, and cured many diseases, 
and the author concludes that practically all of the diseases 
known to-day affected mankind at the time of Moses. So rapid 


had been the descent of man!—7vans/ation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


Church Attendance in Chicago.—At a recent Bible 
conference held near Winona Lake, Ind., one of the evangelists 
present declared that he had addressed meetings in seven differ- 
ent railroad-shops and factories in Chicago, with an approximate 
attendance of 12,000 men, and that when he asked how many had 
attended church on the previous Sunday only fifty-two raised their 
hands. ‘This statement aroused considerable interest, and led 
the Chicago Record-Hera/d to make an investigation into the 
number of persons actually attending church in Chicago during a 
Sunday in August. A count was made in 125 churches, with the 
result that the attendance was found to be 26,948 men and 41,241 
women. On this basis 7he Record-Hera/d computes that the 
attendance for the whole city was 80,844 men and 123,723 
women ; a total of 204,567 in an estimated sunimer population of 
1,698,575 (including children). 

These figures, declares the Chicago Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, “indicate a much larger proportion of attendance of 
men on church services than we have been led tosuppose.” The 
Chicago Evening Post comments: 


“As these figures are based on the census returns for popula- 
tion, it is but fair to the men to say that there are more women 
than men in the city, and this alone would give the women a large 
percentage. . . . And while the count for one day is no reasonable 
basis on which to build an estimate for an entire year, or even 
for one month, it is safe to say that a count made during the 
winter, when nature does not invite away from church, would 
show a very much larger attendance throughout the city.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE BURNING QUESTION IN ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


POLITICAL uproar has been aroused in England because 

of the bill before Parliament dealing with the weight- 
iest and weariest of subjects — public education. The close 
relation existing between church and state in England involves 
the schools of the land in a religious difficulty that threatens to 
overthrow the ministry. For education in England has “got 
into politics” as we say over here. The bill laid before the 
House of Commons last spring deals with two kinds of schools— 
board schools and voluntary schools. Board schools (schools con- 
trolled by a public board) represent “the two principles of unde- 


” 


nominational teaching and popular control,” while the voluntary 
schools are representative of the denominationalidea. The board 
schools, having the support of the public revenues, enjoy a finan- 
cial advantage over the voluntary schools, which look for main- 
tenance, in part, to the denomination which controls them. ‘The 
education bill gives the voluntary schools the financial standing, 
as regards public revenues, which board schools possess ; but at 
the same time it leaves the ultimate practical control of voluntary 
schools to the church organizations responsible for their existence. 
At least that is the contention of 7ie Daz/y News (London) : 


“If this bill is passed, the voluntary schools will become the 
absolute monopoly of the parson’s nominees. The public will 
have no shred of effective control. Their sole business will be 
to pay. In that respect their responsibility will be unlimited. 
And this gross injustice will be inflicted on 8,000 villages in the 
land—villages where the single school will be in the hands of a 
sect, where the doors may be closed against all teachers who do 
not belong to that sect, and where all the old hateful ostracisms 
and tyrannies of creed will be nurtured under the authority and 
protection of the law. . . . Now we have had thirty years of the 
comparative results of voluntaryism and popular control. We 
have seen the standard of education steadily raised by the action 
of the school boards. We have seen the position of the teachers 
immensely appreciated, the structure and equipment of the 
schools improved, the mental and physical needs of the children 
supplied with a thoroughness that was unknown before. The 
policy of ‘trust in the people’ has never been more abundantly 
justified than by the history of the school-board system, and only 

he logical and just extension of that system is needed to give 
England what Scotland has long had, a truly national system 
of education, free from the contentions of creed, and controlled 
by the people who provide the money. And now at the dictation 
of the bishops that policy is to be thrust contemptuously aside. 
Education is to be handed over to a sect, and the public, in 
return for supplying every penny of the funds, are to be fobbed 
off with the merest shadow of power.” 


The key to the political uproar over the bill is to be found in 
two circumstances—tirst, what the London 7imes calls “the heat 
and turmoil of religious strife over the voluntary schools” and, 
second, the struggle in the House of Commons over the question 


of management and control. The opposition contends that 


” 


“clause 7” of the education bill hands the schools over to secta- 
tians while the people are left with the solitary privilege of pay- 
ing the expenses. J 
There seems no escape from the conclusion that the immediate 
political consequences of the bill have been damaging to the 
party in power. 
going against te Government, or is revealing a reduced Con- 
servative vote. Supporters of the education bill do not, however, 


One parliamentary election after another is 


admit that it is the important factor in causing this decrease of 
the government majority. Yet the London 77mes, which ear- 
nestly supports the bill, had to make an admission of this kind 
after a recent Conservative defeat : 

“The North Leeds election—the first by-election since Mr, 


Balfour became Prime Minister—is a distinct and unpleasant 
shock to the Government, tho its severity is not unlikely to be 
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greatly over-estimated by a jubilant opposition. The seat, va- 
cated by the elevation of Mr. W. L. Jackson to the peerage, had 
been held by him since 1885, with majorities steadily rising at 
each election, until in 1900 he polled 2,517 votes over his oppo- 
nent. That large majority has now been converted into a minor- 
ity of 758... . No doubt the education bill, which has been so 
assiduously misrepresented and is so little understood, accentu- 
ates for the moment the difficulties which Unionist candidates 
have to encounter.” 

The growing agitation of the public mind is having its effect 
upon the ministry, in the opinion of 7he Speaker (London), a 
Liberal weekly. It notes two developments in the controversy 
over the education bill: 

“One is the strong exhortation of 7he Morning Post to the 
Government to abandon its attitude of uncompromising hostility 
to the demand for public control and to concede to the public 
authorities a majority on the management of the voluntary 
schools. The other is the evidence in the correspondence col- 
umns of 7he 7imes of a readiness in certain quarters on both 
sides to accept an arrangement for separating secular and relig- 
ious education, giving the public absolute control over the former 
and allowing the religious societies to make their own arrange- 
ments for the latter in all schools.” 

There is one advantage possessed by the advocates of the bill. 
The Irish members—the Home Rule element—will vote solidly 
in its favor, as the bill gives the full benefit of its sectarian prin- 
ciple to the Roman Catholic voluntary schools in England, 
Nor is 
there as yet any evidence that a general election will be held to 
determine the fate of the bill. On this point 7he Weekly Free- 
man (Dublin) notes: 


Hence the Government has a reserve to fall back upon, 


“There has been a good deal of random talk of late as to the 
likelihood of a general election taking place toward the end of 
the year. As far ascan be judged, however, these rumors are 
entirely the outcome of speculation, for no corroboration of them 
is to be obtained in any quarter likely to be well informed. 
There are two theories upon which the rumors seem to be 
founded. One is that the Government may find themselves in 
such a hopeless tangle over the education bill during the autumn 
session that they may decide to dissolve as the only loophole 
from their difficulty; and the other is that, seeing the electoral 
tide rising around them in the country, they may come to the 
conclusion that their‘only chance of getting back to power is by 
dissolving before things get any worse with them. Neither 
theory, it must be said, is at all convincing, more especially 
when one remembers the traditions of the Tory Party and the 
determination they have always shown to stick to office until the 
last possible moment.” 


WOES OF RUMANIAN JEWS. 


CRISIS has been reached in the matter of Rumania’s treat- 
ment of the Jews. Even the most vehement Antisemite 
opinion seems mute in the face of revelations that seriously com- 
promise Europe’s standing as the seat of civilization. Ru- 
mania’s persecution of the Jews is embodied in many statutes, 
notable among which are laws debarring them from practising 
law, from pleading before justices of the peace, from taking a 
course in secondary and upper schools or agricultural and pro- 
fessional schools, and from availing themselves of the free educa- 
tion system. Only last March a law was passed prohibiting the 
employment of Jews as manual workers in any trade or calling. 
Personal outrages upon Jews seem to be part of the prevailing 
governmental theory throughout Rumania. Naturalization has 
been refused to them, and their assimilation with the rest of the 
population has been systematically hindered. Under the cap- 
tion “An Economic Torture-chamber,” 7he Rumanian Bulletin 
(London) says: 


“These conditions of life, humiliating tho they be, would not 
in themselves have sufficed to render the lot of the Rumanian 
Jews desperate, for it is conceivable that even without civil 
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rights and opportunities of culture human beings may still man- 
age to live with some degree of comfort. It soon became clear 
to the Rumanian Government, however, that a large and in- 
creasing unassimilated element in the country would inevitably 
lead to serious social and economic complications, and accord- 
ingly measures were taken to guard against this fresh danger. 
These measures have had for their object the increase of mis- 
ery and of the difficulties of life among the Jews, with the ulti- 
mate view of keeping their numbers stationary. 

“In pursuance of this terrible policy, almost every form of 
Jewish economic activity has been the subject of restrictive 
legislation aimed ostensibly at aliens in general, but in reality 
affecting only the Jews. They have been expelled from the 
revenue service, the tobacco régime, and the railway organization. 
They are excluded from government tenders and contracts. 
They are placed at the mercy of their Christian competitors in 
trade, who alone are allowed to be members of chambers of com- 
merce, ‘Their participation in the management of financial cor- 
porations and joint-stock companies is severely limited. ‘They 
may not act as brokers in any trade, and they and their agents 
are excluded from grain and cattle markets. Their expulsion 
from the drink traffic has ruined thousands of them. It is calcu- 
lated that 20,000 were reduced to beggary by the law of 1884, 
which prohibited them from trading as pedlars.” 


This persecution of the Jews is a violation, it has been pointed 
out, of the famous treaty of Berlin, made in 1878, which provides 
for religious toleration and religious liberty. But Rumania 
pleaded that she had a large Jewish population in a “ backward 
state of civilization,” and certain concessions were made to her 
on the strength of this plea. The Government aims at two 
things in the persecution—the migration of the Jews to as great 
an extent as possible, and the subjection of those who remain. 
Of the migrating Jews, Zhe Spectator (London) says: 

“They wish to reach America, but the Americans will not re- 
ceive them unless they can prove that they are not paupers: and 
as they are two hundred thousand in number, the collection of 
the necessary funds is a work of difficulty andtime. In Rumania 
they have absolutely no rights, and live at the mercy of a popu- 
lation which hates them to such a degree that their parliament 
has declared all Jews to be foreigners, altho they have been resi- 
dent for centuries. Neither Germany nor Austria will do any- 
thing for them, and it seems impossible for Western Europe, 
which is more tolerant, either to protect them or to find them a 
new habitat.” 

European newspapers on the Continent are in substantial 
agreement regarding the conditions that prevail. The Pester 
Lioyd (Budapest) publishes appalling revelations regarding the 
persecution on the authority of Bernard Lazare, the noted 
French publicist. The Rumanian minister in Rome denied in 
the 7rijuna (Rome) the accuracy of some of M. Lazare’s state- 
ments, whereupon the Frenchman retorted with spirit upon the 


‘ 


diplomatist who had accused him of ‘“anti-Rumanian senti- 


ments.” Said M. Lazare in the 7rébuna: 

“As to my alleged anti-Rumanian sentiments, I protest 
against such an insinuation. I am not anti-Rumanian. No one 
sympathizes more than myself with the Rumanian population— 
that great majority of impoverished and unhappy people, so 
worthy of any interest that may be taken in them and whom it 
has been impossible to convert into Antisemites, notwithstand- 
ing their own poverty and the incitement they daily receive. It 
is impossible to turn them against the Jews, their fellows in 
misery. I do not confound the Rumanian people with the politi- 
cians who are the disgrace of their country.” 

The Rumanian persecution of the Jews is a refinement of 
cruelty, according to the Socialist Vorwdrts (Berlin), which 
says that the scandal of it “cries to heaven.” It thinks the Jews 
in Rumania are in the position of the Armenians among the 
Turks. Diplomacy has betrayed them. The rivalries of the 
European Powers are taken advantage of to violate with impu- 
nity every treaty obligation toward the most wretched, the most 
wronged people the world has ever seen.—7yrans/ations made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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THE IRISH CENSUS AND IRISH POVERTY. 


if ETURNS of the Irish census, taken in 1901, have lately 

been made public. They show a decrease in the popula- 
tion. ‘They show also a relative decrease in the number of Ro- 
man Catholics and a relative increase in the number of Methodists. 
The number of persons speaking only Irish has decreased nearly 
half, while the number of persons speaking both Irish and English 
has slightly decreased. We quote some figures from 7he Stand- 
ard (London) : 

“The population in rgo1, including the members of the naval 
and military service in the country, was 4,458,775—2, 200, 400 
males, and 2,258,- 
735 females; in 1891 








it was 4,704,750— 
2,218,953 males and 
2,385,797. females, 
There was, there- 
fore, inthe ten years 
a decrease of 245,- 
975 persons, or 5.23 
percent. The only 
county in which an 
increase of popula- 
tion took place was 
Dublin, with 6.3 per 
cent. . . . Roman 
Catholics decreased 
from 3,547,307. in 
1891 to 3,308,661 in 
IgoOI, or 6.7 percent. 
Protestant Episco- 
palians decreased 
from 600,103 to 58t,- 











o89, or 3.2 per cent. ; 
Presbyterians from 
LORD DUDLEY, 444,974 to 443,276, 
or 4 percent. ; while 
Methodists showed 
an increase from 
55,500 to 62,006, or 11.7 per cent. All other persuasions in 
creased from 56,866 to 63,743, or 12.1 percent. In Igor the num- 
ber of persons in Ireland, five years old and upward, who were 
wholly illiterate was equal to 13.7 percent. of the population ; i1 
1891 the percentage was 18.4, showing a decrease since 1891 of 
4.7 per cent. ... The number of persons returned as speak- 
ing Irish only in 1901 was 20,953, or 47 per cent., the number 
in 1891 being 38,192, or 81 percent. The persons speaking both 
English and Irish numbered last year 620,189, or 13.9 per cent., 
as against 642,053, or 13.6 per cent., in 1891. Roman Catholics 
formed 77.69 per cent. of the population of the whole country 
in 1861, 76.69 in 1871, 76.54 in 1881, 75.40 in 1891, and 74.21 in 
Igor.” 














The new official representative of Great Britain’s 
rule in Ireland. 


The census showing is very discouraging from a religious 
point of view according to 7he Zaf/et (London), England’s 
Roman Catholic organ, which goes into the figures in detail and 
attributes the trouble to the expatriation of the Irish. But Zhe 
Standard (London) quotes a Roman Catholic writer, Mr. Mich- 
ael J. F. McCarthy, as authority for the statement that the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy are taking too much money from the 
Irish: 


“Some contributions to a better knowledge of the question may 
be found in a book called‘ Priests and People in Ireland,’ written 
by Mr. Michael J. F. McCarthy, published in Dublin by Messrs. 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., and in London by Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. The author stands in a position somewhat apart 
from most of his countrymen. He is neither landowner nor far- 
mer, nor does he belong to what may be called the political ele- 
ment, either on the‘ Castle’ or the Home Rule side. He is a 
member of a learned profession and a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, but, unlike most of those to whom this description would 
apply, he is not a Protestant. He is a Roman Catholic layman 
and barrister, a Unionist, but, as he tells us, a devout believer 
in the religious faith which is that of the majority of Irishmen. 
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Nevertheless, his book is a direct, vigorous, uncompromising 
attack on the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. The ills of 
Ireland he puts down mainly toa single cause, which is sacer- 
dotalism. It is the priesthood which, in lis opinion, is keeping 
Celtic Ireland poor, miserable, depressed, unprogressive.” 


If Ireland is poor and declining, according to this authority, 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is quite the contrary. To 
quote further: 


“Time was when an English historian could contrast the solid 
affluence of the Anglican churches and schools and comfortable 
rectories with the whitewashed Roman Catholic chapels, and the 
poor shanties in which the priests taught their flocks. Now all 
is changed. A glance at the illustrations in Mr. McCarthy’s 
book is very suggestive. By the forlorn villages of Connaught 
and Munster, with their mud cabins and unpaved streets, stately 
churches rear their pinnacled spires and lofty roofs. From the 
toil-worn hands of the Irish peasantry, and the scanty coffers of 
the small traders of the towns, the money has been drawn which 
has covered Ireland with splendid cathe- 
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the need of maintaining cordial relations with France, while not 
jeopardizing Italy’s standing as a member of the Triple Alliance, 
in which Austria and Germany are included. As regards France, 
Cardinal Rampolla, Papal Secretary of State, has so far got the 
best of the young King. When the French ministry took radical 
action against the religious orders, it looked as if there might be 
a break with the Vatican. That would have meant the with- 
drawal of the French diplomatic representative at the Vatican 
and, doubtless, an official visit from the President of the French 
republic to the Kingof Italy. In that event the personal triumph 
of Victor Emmanuel III. over the Vatican would have been im- 
measurable. But Cardinal Rampolla upset these calculations 
by the simple process of not falling into the trap. The Vossische 
Zettung (Berlin) puts it thus: 


“Tt may be said on high authority that the Pope will take no 
action against the French Government as long as the French rep- 
resentative at the Vatican is kept at his post. Feeling is, in- 
’ deed, very much aroused, but only a 





drals like that in Letterkenny, palaces 


practical repudiation by France of the 





for young priests like Clonliffe, hand- 
some schools, seminaries, and well- 
appointed conventual establishments. 
The oblations of pious worshipers, the 
bequests of the dying, pour into the 
chests of the orders. In a land of de- 
clining population and stagnant indus- 
try, the church is daily advancing in 
wealth, in magnificence, and in all the 
external pomp of power.” 


Another prominent Irish public man, 
Frank Hugh O'Donnell, a Roman 
Catholic and formerly a member of 
Parliament, declares that large sums 
are obtained by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, and adds: 


“All over Ireland, urgent wants of 
the lay Catholic community are left 
unattended. All over Ireland, not even 
wants, but mere caprices of the clergy 
are the excuse for costly outlay. All 
over Ireland, and outside of Ireland, 
the sight of collecting priests on all 
sorts of mendicant missions is an abi- 
ding vision. Sometimes it is to con- 
struct a sumptuous cathedral in a 
hamlet of grog-shops and_hovels. 
Sometimes it is to raise a memorial 
church of marble at a cost of £80,000 
on an uninhabited hillside in Kerry 
out of respect to the birthplace of 








Pope’s sovereignty would move the 
latter to abandon his present attitude 
of reserve. Two motives are responsi- 
ble for this. First, the papal court con- 
siders the present French Government 
and ministry quite capable of suppress- 
ing France’s diplomatic establishment 
at the Vatican. This, after the loss of 
the temporal power, would be the worst 
blow that could be aimed at the inter- 
national position of the papacy. Sec- 
ond, the papal court dreads the open 
appearance of France as an opponent 
of the restoration of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. ‘This opposition would be 
manifested to the whole world by a 
visit from President Loubet to King 
Victor Emmanuel in Rome. Hence the 
papal court has far more a stake in the 
game than the immediate destiny of 
the faithful in France.” 


But if the policy of the papal court 
keeps Victor Emmanuel III. from get- 
ting his pigs to market in one direction, 
he is managing to transact a lot of 
business in another. The London 
Times notes: 


“While there is not the least inclina- 
tion on the part of Italy to break with 
the Triple Alliance, King Victor Em- 














manuel has shown a judicious reserve 





Daniel O'Connell. Sometimes it is to 
defray the mistake of an architect. 
Sometimes it is to defray the bill of a 
Jew purveyor of decorative monstros- 
ities. Never is it to endow the most - 
crying needs of a Catholic university. If anybody asks for an 
account, the reply will be that of the venerable prelate who, 
presiding over the building committee of his own cathedral, 
genially remarked to an inquisitive contributor: ‘There is per- 
fect liberty of opinion on this committee, but if these offensive 
questions are continued, I shall be driven to resign the chair,’ ” 


VICTOR EMMANUEL III. 


HE young King of Italy is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion te himself. The visit he recently paid to the German 
Emperor proved in every respect as brilliant an affair as his visit 
last July to the Czar of Russia. Victor Emmanuel III. will soon 
attain the age of thirty-three. He is said to be in some things 
a wonderfully astute young man, ‘The two great problems con- 
fronting him are the claims of the papacy to temporal power and 


THE KING OF ITALY. 


He is turning out to be a more important person 
than his quiet methods originally suggested, 


in his dealings with all the Powers, 
He has not rushed into an enthusiastic 
display of friendship with either Rus- 
sia or Germany, and his attitude has 
caused some searchings of heart in 
Austria, where already the meeting of the Czar and the Em- 
peror William had produced a certain amount of flutter... . 
The flattering manner in which King Victor Emmanuel’s 
visit [to the German Emperor] has been described not only 
in Berlin, but in Vienna, where the royal guest has been 
spoken of as ‘an incarnation of the idea of peace,’ is a significant 
testimony to the importance’ attached to the independent atti- 
tude of Italy. In Paris, where the revival of cordial relations 
with the Italian monarchy would, it was hoped, help to detach 
it from the Triple Alliance, the visit of the King of Italy to Berlin 
is considered to be discounted by his previous visit to the power- 
ful ally of France at St. Petersburg. All these speculations point 
to the fact that, for the moment, Italy is regarded as holding an 
independent position in European politics and as controlling, to 
some extent, the balance of power. How long this position can 
be maintained it would be rash to predict. The cautious and re- 
served demeanor which the young King has consistently dis- 
played is an element of strength.” 
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Ass regards the personal equation, the young King is said to 
have proved a bitter disappointment to the reactionaries within 
his kingdom. They thought he would favor strong measures 
against the spread of democratic ideas, but he has done nothing 
of the sort. He is not deemed a man of intellect, but he has 
common sense, altho he is not what would be called “quick.” 
Vorwarts (Berlin), the Socialist organ, says of the King: 


ocr 


Those who know him well say of him that he is not gifted 
with a lofty mind, but he has aclear and accurate insight into 
the present, with a view to liberty—and his own interests. The 
hopes of the hidebound reactionaries are thus completely shat- 
tered. The widowed Queen-Mother Marguerite, whose high- 
handed methods, strong Catholic spirit, and narrow mind are 
equally well known, no less than her regard for men of the type 
of Crispi, Di Rudini, and Negri, does not find herself in sympa- 
thy with her son. The following remark concerning him has 
been put into her mouth: ‘ Victor has only three likings—Zanar- 
delli [the Italian Premier], his wife, and his daughter.’ ‘The 
Conservative journals add a fourth—his automobile.” — 77ans/a- 
tions made for THe LIVERARY DIGEsT. 


THE STRONG PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY. 


HE President of Uruguay believes in the strenuous life, but 
it is objected to him that he talks too much. He is now 
out of touch with his own party, but the opposition party, on the 
other hand, has a rather friendly feeling for him. Nobody 
doubts his perfect honesty and the sincerity of his purpose to 
reform everything in sight, yet a plot was recently unearthed to 
blow him up with nitroglycerin. The President at once ban- 
ished two senators and threatened others. A presidential elec- 
tion occurs next March, and this is regarded as the first gun in 
the campaign. President Cuestas, who is not to succeed him- 
self, has his candidate in Sefior MacEachen, a member of his 
cabinet, who belongs, like himself, to the Colorado party. ‘The 
Blanco, or white party, has no particular candidate and is in a 
minority. ‘The situation in Uruguay is believed to depend al- 
most wholly upon the President himself, who is thus sketched in 
the London 7imes : 


“The chief symptom of the moment is the increasing spirit of 
hostility to President Cuestas. This, au fond, is personal rather 
than political, and has been provoked by his arbitrary and iras- 
cible temper, which may be partly attributed to physical infirm- 
ity. Several incidents, of secondary importance in themselves, 
have occurred of late to accentuate this; and these have been 
eagerly seized upon and magnified by his opponents and those 
to whom he has given personal offense or slight, until, to judge 
by nearly all the native press, one might think he was the most 
unpopular man in the republic, instead of being one of its great- 
est benefactors. Sefior Cuestas has been too stern a reformer 
not to have made many bitter enemies, whilst the failure of his 
administration, admirable as it has been in certain respects, to 
promote economical prosperity has disappointed the trading and 
working classes. His present apparent unpopularity is thus 
sufficiently explained; but later history will do him greater jus- 
tice. Strict honesty, especially when it means a restriction in 
the circulating medium, is by no means the quality most highly 
appreciated in this corner of the world, and President Cuestas 
would have been forgiven if he had been a little less strict and 
a little more inclined to let money circulate and business flour- 
ish, even if the custom-house and the revenue officers did not al- 
ways get their exact ‘pound of flesh.’ ” 


President Cuestas will have been in office five years next Au- 
gust, and he has maintained order and discharged the public 
obligations with punctuality. Still, he is immensely unpopular. 
There is unreason as well as injustice in this if the following 
from The South American Journal (London) be true: 

“The country has been exercised in mind by the banishment 


of two senators to Buenos Ayres. It is alleged by the President 
that he has full proofs that they were engaged in a conspiracy 
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against him, and it has even been hinted that his life was threat- 
ened, ‘The step taken was unconstitutional, and the Chambers 
duly protested, but little attention has been paid to their protest. 
. . . In spite of many arbitrary acts, seemingly dictated by per- 
sonal spite, President Cuestas has been one of the best governors 
the land has had. He has held the military element, the bane of 
the country, in check, has purged the Government of many 
abuses, and, tho old and infirm, has shown wonderful decision 
of character. He has made it possible for his successors to rule 
uprightly, and to bring prosperity toa country so long distracted 
by partizan strife.” 


A very flattering picture of the prospects of Uruguay is, nev- 
ertheless, drawn by the -conomiste Francais (Paris). This 
paper says the native industries are progressing, the harvests 
are good, and “everything now depends upon the future political 
wisdom of Uruguay’s citizens, who will find it to their advantage 
to abate the ardor with which they have plunged into political 
contests.” ‘Local papers speak hopefully. The 7e/egrafo Mari- 
‘imo (Montevideo) says the wool clip continues abundant, the 
wheat harvest is bringing money into the country, and the 
slaughtering season has been profitable. The story that Presi- 
dent Cuestas will resign to avoid being mixed up in the struggle 
over the choice of his successor is discredited. ‘The S7g/o (Mon- 
tevideo), which is an opposition paper, demands reform in the 
judicial procedure of Uruguay. It also complains that Uruguay 
lags economically behind Argentina without any good reason. 
The Nacion (Montevideo), the official organ of the Government, 
says Uruguay is advancing in the path of reform. The Bex 
(Montevideo) ridicules the notion that Uruguay is a land of revy- 
olution. There are no political difficulties of an exceptional 
character, we are told. “Argentina must not flatter herself in 
comparison with Uruguay ”: 


“They say in Argentina that ours is a land of political turmoil. 
We are called a disgrace among the American nations, and the 
Argentines boast of being an example of the success of popular 
government. ‘Unhappy country!’ they exclaim, in allusion 
to our own, ‘so rich, so fertile, but always convulsed with revo- 
lution.’ . . . But the Argentine republic can boast no political 
tranquillity that exceeds our own. By comparison we should 
send condolences to the Argentines instead of receiving any from 
them.”— 77 anslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


LIBERAL REVIVAL IN ENGI.AND.—The Liberal party is gaining steadily 
in the estimation of English voters, according to the /udefendance Kelge 
(Brussels), which thinks the Conservatives no longer have the confidence 
of the country. 


LIKIN.—The abolition of this arbitrary tax on merchandise in China may 
be long delaved, according to that well-informed English paper, the Bir- 
mingham Daz/y Post. It says the other treaty Powers are too lukewarm 
in the matter to bring the abolition about at once. 


WAKE ISLAND.—The United States and Japan may have some differences 
over the possession of Wake Islandin the South Pacific, not so very far 
from Marcus Island, according to that leading Japanese native paper, the 
Jiji Shimpo. This authority says the island is within Japan’s sphere of in- 
fluence. 


“HANKERING AFTER SENSATION.”—* The American press and the Ameri- 
can people have an insatiable hankering after sensation,” says 7he 7atler 
(London). “They suffer from a kind of national hysteria similar in char- 
acter to that which afflicts so many plain-looking old maids, who fancy all 
the men are desperately in love with them.” 


ARMY BRUTALITY IN GERMANY.—The complaints in regard to the ill- 
treatment of privates in the German army by their superior officers grow 
constantly greater in volume. The Frankfurter Zeitung cites instances 
of brutality with much detail, some being of an incredibly atrocious char- 
acter. The newspapers which expose the abuse are, it says, persecuted by 
the authorities. 


FORLORN KRUGER.—Referriug to the sometime President of the late 
South African Republic, 7he Daily Telegraph says: “His isa tragic figure, 
but solely because of his years and increasing infirmities, which have 
merely intensified his blindness and confirmed him in his irreconcilable 
hatred. But there is no need to say harsh things about Mr. Kruger in his 
day of humiliation. He has already passed out of the active world of 
politics, and has ceased to count.” 
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By ELLEN GLaAsGow. 


[The little voluine of Miss Glasgow's verse, 
“The Freeman and Other Poems,” issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., will be received with 
interest by those who have long regarded the 


author in the light of a novelist only.] 


| 
a » | 
THE FREEMAN. 
“ Hope is a slave, Despair is a freeman.” } 
A vagabond between the East and West, 
CarelessI greet the scourging and the rod ; 
I fear no terror any man can bring, 
Nor any god. 


The clankless chains that bound me I have rent, | 
No more a slave to hope I cringe or cry ; 
Captives to Fate, men rear their prison walls, 
But free am I. 





A Novel Summer School. 


An ivnovation in the life insurance world this year was 
the inauguration of a school in Life Insurance for Col- 
lege Graduates, held under the auspices of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in their home office in New York 
City. The class was organized and conducted by the 
Second Vice-President of the Society, Mr. Gage E. Tar- 
bell, who is head of the agency force. The class consisted 
ot some 125 young college graduates, all on the threshold 
of their careers. The daily sessions were held to instruct 
the boys in the art of securing business, in addition to 
teaching them the fundamental principles of life insurance. 
Half day sessions were held throughout July, and during 
that month several hundred applications were turned in by 
the members. Before the month ended, the students had 
become enthusiastic supporters of life insurance, and have 
since been assigned to positions in various parts of the 
country. The success of the school has exceeded all ex- 
pectations, the results being so tifying to the manage- 
ment of the Equitable that a ales ohn will be held each 
summer hereafter for young men just out of college. 
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I tread where arrows press upon my path, 
I smile to see the danger and the dart ; 
My breast is bared to meet the slings of hate, 
But not my heart. 


I face the thunder and I face the rain, 

I lift my head, defiance far I fling— 

My feet are set, I face the autumn as 
I face the spring. 


A CREED. 
In fellowship of living things, 
In kindred claims of Man and Beast, 
In common courtesy that brings 
Help from the greater to the least, 
In love that all life shall receive, 
Lord, I believe. 
In peace, earth’s passion far above, 
In pity, measured not nor priced, 
In all souls luminous with love, 
Alike in Buddha and in Christ, 
In any rights that wrongs retrieve, 
Lord, I believe. 
In truth that falsehood can not span, 
In the majestic march of Laws, 
That weed and flower and worm and man 
Result from One Supernal Cause, 
In doubts that dare and faiths that cleave, 
Lord, I believe. 


A PRAYER. 


Grant me but courage, Lord! 


Task not that Thou smooth the appointed path 


I ask not any joys the years afford, 


I ask not even Thy averted wrath. 


Let me but learn to smile— 


Let me face lightly any blow that falls; 


Bear bravely with my bondage all the while, 


And hug my freedom within prison walls. 


Thus when the end draws near, 


With lifted head let me the potion quaff, 


And so—as one who never learned to fear— 


Pass on to meet Thy judgment with a laugh. 


RESURRECTION. 


The trumpet of the Judgment shook the night, 
Dust quickened and was flesh; grave-clothes 


were shed ; 


With moaning of strong travail and lament, 


The sea gave up her dead. 


One, rising from a rotting tomb, beheld 


The heavens unfold beneath Jehovah’s breath. 


“ Great God!” he cried, “ with Thine eternity, 


Couldst Thou not leave me Death ?” 


REUNION. 
Ah, hold me fast! What of the day? 
I care not if the sun be dead, 
Nor if the stars be gold or gray. 
Nay, tho the rising moon be red, 
Our dawn is here, our night is past, 
The world may fade—but hold me fast ! 


Ah, hold me fast! What of the years? 
I care not if our youth be fled, 
Nor that our drink be blood and tears, 
And bitterness our daily bread. 
Nay, tho the flames of hell be cast— 
They light thy face—ah, hold me fast ! 





The Stranger Child. 
By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 


Now the night is dark, 
Now the house is still; 
Comes a little a stranger child 
Toiling up the hill. 


Listens at the door, 
Peers within the pane, 
Reaches for the broken latch 
Rusted with the rain. 


Murmurs in the dark, 
Sobs beneath his breath, 
Whispers to the empty rooms, 
Quiet, now, for death. 


Wanders through the lane 
Where the rosebush grew, 

Tries to reach the cobwebbed sill 
Drenched and dark with dew. 
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Calls—and callsin vain! 
For the man, alone, 
Dies before a dying fire, 
Hears no human tone. 
Only his soul’s voice 
Calls the dull roll through; 
Good so often long to wait, 
Ill so quick to do. 


Only his soul’s eyes, 
Shamed and tired of all, 
Watch the red life ebb and flow, 
Watch the last sands fall. 


And the little child 
Clinging to the sill, 

Weeps and stretches tiny hands, 
Weak for good or ill. 


Slow the dying coal 
Drops from out the fire; 
Slowly sinks the house of clay, 
Empty of desire. 


Through the creaking blind 
Slips the spirit now, 

Shudders at the stranger child, 
“Thou? my lost youth, ‘hou ?” 


—In August Scribner's Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


Stockton’s Illustration.— When the late Frank 
R. Stockton was a working newspaper-man he 
tried his hand at a bit of fiction and submitted it 
to the editor. The editor revised it and, after 
reading it again, as stated in 7%e Public Ledger 


and Philadelphia Times, he said : 


“It’s not bad, Stockton; but you are given too 
much to cant-terms. Here, for instance, you 
speak of a woman’s waiting ‘with baited breath’! 
Now, what is ‘ baited breath,’ anyway ?” 

Stockton was prompt in replying to the effect 
that there was such a thing, surely—that, not long 
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before, he was walking out in the Darby district, 
| and, wishing to locate a certain farmhouse, asked 
}a boy who was fishing for directions. The boy 
| mumbled a reply that Stockton could not under- 

stand. He asked again, and again received the 
| mumbled answer : 

“Why don’t you speak plainly?” he demanded 
to know. “ What have you in your mouth?” 

“ Wu-ms!—wu’ms for fish!” replied the boy. 

“And that,” said Stockton to his editor, “is 
what I call warrant for the expression *‘ baited 
breath,’” 

A Royalist by Profession. — Four gentlemen 
were smoking and talking politics in the “ Nas- 
sauer Hof” at Wiesbaden, says the Paris Figaro, 
when one, who was an ardent republican and had 
been discussing the rights of a man and the bless- 
ings of democracy noticed thata tall old gentie- 
man, with a fine white beard, who sat at an ad- 
joining table, was listening attentively and now 
and then smiling. The speaker paused and, turn- 


ing to the old gentleman, said, very politely : 


“My arguments do not appear to convince you. 
You are a royalist, I suppose.” 

eee. 

“ And will you kindly let us know your reasons 
for preferring the monarchical form of govern- 
ment?” 

“The first and the chief reason is that I happen 
to be—the King of Sweden.”—7yranslalion made for 
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MacDonald-Heyward Co., 
| 1127 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 
Special Designs in Jewelry Made to Order ; 
Original Designs Submitted for Approval. 
Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 
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Real Estate 
Bought and Sold. 


Property of All Kinds Bought, Sold or 
Traded, no Matter Where Located. 





The Best Price and Quick Sales—Advice Free. 


Send me a description of your property and I will 
prepare a plan, free of charge, for quickly finding a 
desirable buyer. Tell me where your property is 
located, whether it is a farm, mill, factory, mine, 
business block, store or stock of merchandise, its 
condition and your rock-bottom cash price. If you 
will trade, tell me what you want. My plan will be 


based upon the character 

location and value o 

your property. I will 
not charge you for my 
plan. It does not matter 
whether your property 
is a $50 building lot ora 
$250,000 business block, I 
will tell you how to dis- 
pose of it advanta- 
geously. 

I have sold property in 
every state and territory 
in the U.S. I have the 
addresses of thousands 
of prospective buyers. I 


He Sells More Real Estate Than b&ve sold many thou- 
sands of acres of land 


Any Other Man in America. and a great many busi- 


ness blocks. Real Estate is bought and sold in my 
office every day just as grain is bought and sold in 
the trade centers of Chicago, New York and London. 
I can give you the names of some of the wealthiest 
men in America who will tell you that they have 
found my services of great value. They call me 
“The Prosperity Maker.” I have boomed villages 
and made cities of them; I have opened mineral 
lands and developed oil and natural gas territory. 
No matter what you have to sell or what you want to 
buy, I will tell you free of charge how to get what 
you want, I will sell your property at a lower rate 
of commission than. any other responsible real estate 
broker in the world. I hold all transactions in re- 
ligious confidence. Write today. Do not delay. 
J. Allen Stephens, 221 Willard Bldg., Muncie, Ind. 


A Mental Savings Bank 





J. ALLEN STEPHENS. 








ry 
Filing Cabinet 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying elf pi 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc, It is the acme of simplicity aed 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. 





The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classification. 


*" Banas ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
S. Lacy, ex-Comptroller Currency, Pr. 
Bankers’ National Rawk, Chicage: 4 - 

“I do not hesitate to commend the Livrary Filing CaLinet to 
anyone in search of a good and satisfactory filing device, It ig 
an invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many eli 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fills a long-felt 
want. I wish that I had had it twenty years ago.” 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
styles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on ap- 
proval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Send for catalogue, 


prices and literature. 
The Library Filing Cabinet Co., Title & Trust Bldg, Chicago 








svsTE™M 
Write for our book, Systematic Accounting, which explains 


and illustrates the system. HN. G., Razall Mfg. Ce., 
810-812 E. Water &t., Milwaukee, Wis. 





1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 





learn how. Est, "96. Highestreferences. Offices in 14 cities. 
177 


N.A, Bldg., Philadelphia 


- M. Ostrander, 


Readers of Toe Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Little Indian Collars. 
THERESA { Beck’ inch: 


PERFECT FITTING COLLARS. 










AT FURNISHING STORES }5c- Fach. 


Seethat thie | 


When buying Little Indian 
trade mark is on | 


Collars ask for picture No. 3, 
ready for framing without ad- 
vertisement. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
481 River 8t., TROY, N. ¥. 


& Collars and Catalogue free on application. 


uffs you buy. 
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It Won’t Shrink! 


Boil it any number of times. That 
is the on/y way underwear can be 
thoroughly cleansed. Can you do this 
with wool? As warm as wool and 
much more healthy and comfortable is 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


An Old Friend in New Clothes,— 
| Ping to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pong with mine; 

We twain may win the challenge cup 
If ping with pong combine. 

The craze that in my soul doth rise 
Is doubtless keen in thine; 

I’ll take the réle of pinger up 
If thou'lt be pongstress mine. 


— Westminster Gazette. 





For Chemists,—Sam: “ That chemistry prof 
| is awfully absent-minded.” 
jim: “ What now?” 
Sam: “Playing ball yesterday he precipitated 
himself for a base."—Princeton Tiger. 


Hesitation.—SALESMAN : “ We will sell the fur- | 
niture, madam, on very small weekly instalments.” 

CUSTOMER: “ Yes, [know. I ama little afraid 
it might wear out before it’s paid for."—Brooklyn 
Life. 





SPO ery 


Local Color.—“ Where are you located now?” 
“T’m unsettled in New York.”"—Zi/e. 


- Linen Underwear 
Danger Either Way.— DocToR: “To remove That Wears Well 


your mother-in-law in her present condition to 
the hospital would, I am afraid, prove fatal.” omy for cur Randacme at =, 
HENRIPECK: “ Well, let’s try it, anyway.”— the ‘‘ wool for warmth’’ theory. 


American Tit-Bits. For sale by the best dealers or sold direct by us. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
$84 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








The Copper-Trust.—Lanpy : “Here is a penny. 
Now what are you going to do with it?” 
WEARY WAGGLES: “Ah, mum. I’ll hev ter sul- 

















in the world 


made com- 
plete, move- 
ment and case, 
by one con- 
cern, is the 


Dueber-Hampden 
Watch 


“ Accurate to the Second " 

The finest case is of no use to you 
without a reliable movement; the finest 
movement may be ruined in a poorly 
made case which affords it no protection. 

Look for these trade marks on the 
movement : 

“Wm. McKinley,” 21 Jewels; “John 
Hancock,” 21 Jewels (For Gentlemen ) 
‘The 400'’ (For Ladies ) 

“The Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 Jewels, 
(Por Railway Men) 

Your dealer can supply you. Send to 
us for free b book “Guide to Watch 
Buyers. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 

42 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 





mit dat question to de board ov directors ov de 
‘Copper Trust.’ It wouldn’t do ter dump all dis 
metal onter de market at once widout considerin’ 
de probable consequences.”"—American 7it-Bits. 
| A Mast-less One.—THE MONKEY: “ Well, if 
that giraffe isn’t the tallest liar I ever met!” 
THE LION: “ What’s his latest?” 
THE MONKEY: “ He’s just after telling me that | 
he and his brother have been offered a swell salary | 
to act as a receiving-station for a wireless tele-| 
graph company.”—Puck. 








Historic Sayings.—“ To err is human; to get 
caught—stupid!” 

“ Reform does not begin at home.” 

“O Poetry! Thy name is often indigestion!” 

“ He laughs at scratches who never felt the vac- | 
cine virus.” 


Cold Days Are Healthy Days 
: ; ; It You Wear A Perfect-Fitting, Tailor-Made 
“A king is only a two-spot to his valet !"—ZLife, FROST KING OR FROST QUEEN 





: es if a CHAMOIS VEST 
Just Sa-0 = _ LAZZENBERRY : By heck, Made of Chamois, the best cold resister 
Tim! Ye are gittin’ old.” | known. Cold damp winds cannot penetrate 
UNCLE TIMROD (sourly): “ Wa—al, you're con- | chamois. 


oe Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made 
| sumin’ just as much time as I am, gol-ram ye! of chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

| Puck Frost Queen Chamois Vests for vomes, 
| dteetinel made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3.00 each: 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist chasis have them. If not, 
send us his name with $3.00, and we will sup- 
ply you, express prepaid, Write for free de- 
scriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 267 25th Street, Chieago, U. 8. A- 





| The Other One.—Dr JINKS: “ Here’s a nice 
| cigar. I picked it omt especially for you.” 

BocGs: “ Thanks; I'd rather take the one you 
| picked out for yourself.”—772¢-Aits (London). 





At the Barber’s.—At the establishment of a 
certain hairdresser the following scene recently 
| took place, to the joy of those awaiting their turn. 

BARBER (inspecting the victim on the chair): 
“Your hair is getting very thin, sir.” 

Victim: “Yes? That’s all right. 








GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent, 


_ . 
I’ve been commission off. 









To All Patrons of the Robinson Bath Cabinet. 
One of the best 
of our Medical 


uestion blank and full par 


Rot women to represent 
‘Robinson 


Thermal Bat Bath nC0., 764 let Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


MEDICAL ADVICE WITHOUT CHARGE 


ysicians in the country hascharge 
int, results that are 
being obtained by using our 
cabinet in the treatment of era 
rheumatism, blood, liver,kid- | OM it, sir. 
ney, skin, and all chronic dis- 
y marvelous, 


eases are simp 

Special medical advice 
glen in every case and thus Victim: “ My hat!” (Silence.)—77t- Bits (Lon- KL 5 Pp Ss Write for price-list. 

able by the users of our! don) H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 
cabinets. Write to-da for ; 


giving it anti-fat ; I hate stout hair.” 
BARBER : “ It’s quite gray, sir.” 
Victim: “Of course! I’m in half-mourning | 
just now.” 
BARBER: “But you really should put something | 


** BOMOSA ’’ the 
Most Economical 33¢ 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
» Good Coffees 12c. and lsc. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co. 

@1°33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 

VICTIM: “So I do, every day.” P, O. Box 289 


is BARBER: “Ah! May I ask what?” — 














— We want good ae tn 








PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


and Self-Control developed Senge lt ** Psychic 
nd 10 cents 
RNES, Private 


Power.”’ a quarterly magazine 
for sample copy. M. A. 
Instructor, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass 


. 


Readers of Tae Lirzerary Dicsst 


hy do you permit a custom at the communion 

mo n ivi la iuate which you would not tolerate in your own 
q home? The use of the individual communion ser- 

vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction ? 


2 Communion Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
° which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
} for our free book—it tells all about 
Cups it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. LL, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Inopportune,—He died in town this summer 
During his last illness, his wife nursed him over 
the telephone from Newport; his doctor treated 
him by telegraph from Bar Harbor, and a letter, 
written from the top of the Alps by his clergy- 
man, was read over him at the funeral.— Life. 








Coming Events. 





October 1.—International Coffee Conference at 
New York 
Convention of the National Anti-Horse Thief 
Association at Guthrie, Okla. 


October 1-3.—Convention of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Memphis, Tenn. 


October 6.—Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters at New York. 
Convention of the International Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers’ Union at Pittsburg. 
Convention of the International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen at Fort Wayne, Ind, 
October 6-10.—Convention of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association at Cincinnati, O. 
October 6-11.—National Funeral Directors’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, Wis. 


October 7-9.—Convention of the National Muni- | 


oo Electricians’ Association at Richmond, 
Ja. 


' 
Convention of the American Muncipal Im- | 


provement Association at Rochester, N. Y. 


October 7-10.—Farmers’ National Congress at 
Macon, Ga. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


September 15.—The cruiser Cincinnati arrives at 
Colon. 


September 16.—Commander McLean, of the 
cruiser Cincennati, reports that the train on 
which he traveled on the Isthmus of Panama 
had been stopped twice by obstructions 
placed on the rails by the rebels. 


September 17.— Marines and a rapid-fire gun are 
landed on the Isthmus at Colon, from the 
Cincinnati, to guard passenger-trains on the 
Panama Railroad and to keep the traffic open. 


Reports from Willemstad, Curacoa, state that 
President Castro, of Venezuela, has been de- 
feated near Caracas, and is retiring to that 
city, pressed by the rebels. 


September 18.—One thousand more Colombian 
government troops arrive at Colon, which 
reduces General Herrera’s chances of cap- 
turing Panama or Colon. 

President Castro with 3,700 men goes to the 
aid of General Garrido, his War Secretary, 
who is in a critical position at Valencia. 


September 19.—Commander McLean sends a 
communication to the Colombian authori- 
ties at Colon and the rebel general along the 
railroad that the road must not be ob- 











structed, but that the traffic from sea to sea | 


must be kept open. 


September 20.—Further measures for the pro- 
tection of isthmian transit are taken by Com- 
mander McLean, at Colon. 


September 21.—Fifteen hundred Venezuelan 
troops leave Maracaibo to attack La Velade 
Coro. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


September 15.—Archbishop Falconio is chosen 
as Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
The Protestant Alliance in England makes 
another attempt to have the Jesuits expelled 
from the country. 


September 16.—From three hundred toa thou- 
sand converts have been slain by Boxers in 
the province of Sze-Chuen, China. E 

Queen Wilhelmina opens the Netherlands Par- 
liament. 

September 18.—The Windward, with Lieutenant 
Peary on board, arrives at Sydney. 

Troops of the Provisional Government of 
Haiti are defeated at Limbe. 

The Shah of Persia exchanges friendly greet- 
ings with the Czar. 


September 19.—The Queen of the Belgiams suc- 
cumbs to a lingering illness. 











RATTAN BOX COUCH. 


Light in weight, very strong, graceful and clean, Hand woven of finest 
imported rattan. Fitted with casters, Well lined. Dust-proof, self- 


ventilating. Keeps contents in perfect condition. 
Sold on approval, freight prepaid. 
factory to you. No Dealers or Agents. 
WE MAKE TO ORDER anything in Rattan or Willow, 
Write us for catalogue of Settees, Couches, House 


Trunks, etc. 
| RATTAN NOVELTY CO, 128 East South Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Direct from | solid 





WANTED Active, educated men. Weekly salary 


or definite time guarantee paid. Give 
age, qualifications, references. DODD, MEAD & 


COMPANY, New York. 
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@-t GENUINE @ 


BSE REARS 


Has the name “‘ Krementz” stamped on the back, showing 
quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 

one. Beware of imitations, You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 
damaged from any cause. Special styles for ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 
ers. The Story of a Col- 
lar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, 5. J. 
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World. 


and color 





AT 40% OFF 


We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, yy 
which tells just what the work is, how it came to be written, sh 
and the sort of readers itaims toentertainandinterest. This / 
pamphlet also contains specimens of the illustrations and 
text pages, and if you're interested, and mail us the 4 


coupon, we'll send it to you free of cost. 


Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, Se 
once for all, whether you need the history or not; / 

and you'd best settle it now, and secure the set 
at 40 per cent.under regular pricebefore the 4 


close of the Wanamaker History Club. 


sw Wanamaker’, 


PHILADELPHIA NEW 


dollar 





Ridpath’s History of 


A single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will cost 
you to secure possession of RIDPATH’S History of the 


a history that’s as interesting as a story-book andalmostas 
reliable as the law of gravitation,—send for the free prospec- 
tus and specimen-page book to-day, using the coupon in the corner. 


I F YOU'D like to own the best World's History in existence,— 


« 


is all! 








the World 


A great big set of 9 Royal Octavo volumes 
with 4000 illustrations, and many maps 


plates. The rest you pay 
in monthly payments 
of $2 each. 













Sample-page book , 
containing specimens 
of the Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts 
Colored Race Type Plates, 
Eneravings, Photo-Engrav- 

ings, Tint-Block Color-Plates, 
Text- Pages, ete. | would ‘ike also 
such material and information as 
you can send to assist me in finding 
out just what the history s and whether 
or not it will suit me toget it on the lktle- 
payment plan. COUPON = L. D, 9-27, 









VAS) 





4% 
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FOR 


PASTING EVERYTHING 


The Wels Brush Tube, white mucilaze 
(Library Paste). Perfect for mounting plio- 











tos. Clean and handy for office, school and 
home use. Costs no more than mussy, germ- 
breeding mucilage bottles and pots. 5c, 10c 
and 25c sizes at dealers, or by mail 5c per 
tube extra. Ask for the “WEIS.” Take no 
other. 
The Wels Envelope Scrap Book 
the greatest convenience for clip 
pings amd sketches, cooking recipes, 
etc. Will hold and index for ready 
/\ reference from 500 to 1,000 clippings 
(20 envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
de Luxe; stamped side and back ; size6x10. Only 75 cents at 
Stationers or from us, prepaid. If ordinary scrap books are 
wanted, ask for Wels Scrap Books, Strong and cheap. 
FOR BINDING. 
The Wels Magazine Binder. 
Ouly 35 Cents 
A perfect, permanent or tem- 
porary binder, artistically covered 
in Dark Green Vellum de Luxe, 
tastefully stamped side and back. 
The Weis Binder holds six copies 
ot Century, Harper's, Scribner's, 
Review of Reviews, McClure’s’ 
Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s, 
Pearson’e and Strand ; 35 cents, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 12 copies, 
70 cents. For sale at stationers or 
from us at same price prepaid. 
THE WEIS BINDER CO., 
130 La Grange St,, Toledo, Ohio 





Married 
ZC baer bate OM aLodeel= be) 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., 
Professor G ecology Eastern College ; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor, Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital and College, Philadelphia. 

The book discusses the important subject of 
Sexology with a potency whick. appeals to the 
good sense and judgment of those who seek the 
truth. It contains special chapters on when and 

_ how to advise son and daughter. 

The main cause of unhappiness, ill health, 
sickly children and divorce, is admitted b phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be gno- 
rance of the laws of self and sex. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
Write for description and table of contents—free. 


Puritan Publishing Company, 
537 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Soe pestable 100 candle power light. 
ng only 2cts per week. Makes and 
—_ tsown gas. Brighter tnan elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
— 100 styles. Lighted instantly _— 
@match. Every lamp warran 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
‘e E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio. 








Dr. RivakpD’s FLESH PRODUCING TREAT- 
MENT for women guaranteed to increase 
your Weight 15 to 25 pounds. Neck, arms, 


shoulders beautiful rounded. Very 
WHY BE 


moderate cost. Quick, sure, safe. Noth- 

ing like it ever o'fe before. Send 2c 

stamp for full particulars in plain envel- 

TH t N ? ope. Tue V.8. Rivarp Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Secretary Hay’s note concerning the Ruma- 
nian Jews creates a stir throughout Europe. 


September 20.--Haiti’s Provisional Government, 
fearing that the United States will intervene, 
is reported to have taken energetic steps to 
end the rebellion. 


September 21.—Rear-Admiral Burges Watson, 
R. N., dies on board the British battle-ship 
Ramilites at Malta. 


Domestic. 


September 15.—Forest fires on the Pacific Coast 
rage fiercely ; and reports constantly add to 
the list of the dead. 


September 16.—Speaker Henderson refuses to 
accept renomination for Congress. 

President Mitchell and other officers of the 
United Mine Workers and President Gom- 
vers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
10ld a conference at Wilkesbarre. 


September 17.—A note which Secretary Hay ad- 
dressed to the Powers which are parties to 
the Treaty of Berlin, urging them to force 
Rumania to observe the obligations of hu- 
manity and ameliorate the condition of the 

ews in that country, is made public in 
Vashington. 

Coal-mines and washeries to the number of 
fifty-seven are reported in operation in the 
anthracite coal region. 


September 18.—Reports received at the State 
Department from Minister Conger indicate 
the probabillty of another great Boxer up- 
rising in China. 

September 19.—Secretary Shaw announces that 
he had distributed $10,000,000 of Treasury 
funds among banks throughout the country. 

One hundred and ten persons are killed and 
many hurt in Birmingham, Ala., in a stam- 
anid in the building in which the National 
Negro Baptist Convention was in'session. 

The President starts on his western trip. 


September 20.—The Navy Department prepares 
to send six hundred more marines to Colon. 


President Roosevelt is enthusiastically re- 


ceived in Cincinnati. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


‘THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 


PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
Problem 731. 


XLIX. MorTo: “Pour passer le temps.” 


Black—Six Pieces, 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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Sent Free and P ducsiea. 


To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of indigestion, or con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of ‘THe Literary Dt- | 
Gest who needs it a trial bottle of this wonderful 
preparation. It quickly relieves, positively cures all 
stomach and bowe! troubles. We have thousands of 
testimonials from those who have been relieved, cured, by 
its use. If you have any stomach trouble, or are bothered 
with constipation do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy 
Co , Buffalo, N. Y., for atrial bottle. It is sent free and 


prepaid 
Th he original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE GOAL MINES 
THE PUBLIC. 


| A popular statement of the legal aspects of the coal 
| problem, and of the rights of consumers, as the situation 
| now exists. 

















| HEMAN W. CHAPLIN 


of the Boston Bar. 
In pamphlet form. 


J. B. MILLET COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
(FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS.) 


ALSO IN PREPARATION 


By the same writer, and to be issued about October 5, 
in pamphlet form, 


THE TRUSTS AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


A popular statement, pointing out the competency of ex- 
isting familiar princip!es of law and procedure to protect 
the public against evils flowing from monopoly, and the 
competency of Congress and of the State | egislatures, re- 
spectively, under and for the more convenient enforcement 
of these principles ; how to enact any such more specific 
legislation as the interests or convenience of the public in 
this respect may require ; with drafts of National and State 
Statutes such as might now properly be enacted. 
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Oats — 


For Stable Use ~- 
No required. An rT 7 
cleaner that takes the place 
spout from the bin above. 


REMOVES DIRT, WEED SEEDS 
AND ALL FOREIGN — 
and delivers clean, pure oats, thereby pre- 
venting sickness and disease, (Will re 
move one bushel of foul matter from 25 to 
80 bushels of best white oats.) 

19,000 in general use. 


Sent on approval. Cost noth. 
“ing to try it. We pay freight. 
Write at once for prices, literature, etc. 


KASPER. OATS CLEANER CoO., 
354 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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NO SPAVINS = 


Ther worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No.709 
: Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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SPENCERIAN 
Eseitar'o’’ STEEL PENS 


over forty years 
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D) PEN CO. 
WON > Se bs 


Select a pen for your writing ;,... 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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- 
The Best Fire-escape 
is precaution against fire. Dumping hot 
ashes into rickety cans or barrels is a 
menace to safety. 

Witt’s Corrugated Can is fire-proof. 
Made of galvanized steel. Close fitting 
lid prevents wind scattering ashes. 

| Safest, strongest, best ash and garbage 
can made. 

| Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 











= You can subtract about 75 per cent, of your 
customary bill for lighting, and get a bet- 
ter light to boot by adopting the Angle 
Lamp. Youcan have a light for the winter 
months that will astonish you with the 
comfort it brings. You can have a iight 
that almost runs itself and is the safest, 
easiest, simplest, cheapest light on earth. 
Ve can prove these things to you if you 
simply send for our catalog W, which 
shows all styles from $1.80 up. Send to-day. 


d THE ANGLE LAMP C@., 
76 Park Place, New York, 








Problem 732. 
L. Morto: “Regina I.” 


Black—Five Pieces, 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Problem 734. 


LIl. Motto: “God save the King.” 


Black —Five Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 


K:egpgB :; 1:3 o.p 3i.29 65 4k O Bet. Ge 
QS2B3;3PR3;3 394. 
White mates in two moves, 
Problem 733. 
LI. Motro: “Arte.” 
Black — Nine Pieces. 
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W hite— Nine Pieces. 
2eOes3b; 7h; PSxzpe: £3533 pep Ps: 


8;1K4Q1; 3pp3; 3k43 1P1S4;3 2pip3; 


2P2P2;8. 


White mates in three moves. 





TO INVESTORS. 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 percent. A smali :nvestment now grows into 


a large flock in few years. Write for particulars, 


MON- 


TANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCHCO., Great Falls, Montana, | a 
Readers of Tare Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 





THE ALTA 





ALTA MILL SHOWING AERIAL TRAM. 















Colorado, owned by THE ALTA MINES 

COMPANY. January ist its $100,000 

mill will be treating One Hundred 
Tons of Ore a Day. Shipments now being 
made to smelters. Mearly a Mile of develop- 
mental tunnels completed. Indebtedness of 
$514,000 has been reduced to $125,000. To 
pay a portion of this, the Company offers full-paid 
stock at a_low figure. No promoter stock. 
Booklet Free. Write to us. 


Ig A MINE in the San Juan Region, 


References: Dun’s, Bradstreets’, or any Mil- 
waukee Bank. 


WIN J. MORGAN & FINCK 


410 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 








The Man or Woman 


with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the O. L, 
CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the third 
largest mail order house in the world. 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
s bonus of 50 per cent common stock in this money mak-~- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sure to interest you Write at once for full details. 


©, L, Chase Western Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo, 


















& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ) 
BLAIR’S PILLSheew 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 
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Solution of Tourney Problems. E fi V 0 U 5 N E 5 Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


No. 7199. XXXVIL: Kt—B sq. 
_ mmm, "°° WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


No. 720. XXXVIII., Author’s Key: P—B 4. 
Second Key: Kt (Ks)—B 4. 
No. 721. XXXIX., Author’s Key: Q—K 2. 
































an i luti “ It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 
> ’ ee tie eaget = This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
Kt—K 3 ch Kt—Q sq ch Kt x P ch safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 
agent oe = 3 |} caused, Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
K-K 5 K- Qa can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 
No. 722, XI. Author's Key: Kt—-Q3. Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box, No Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 
Second solution,: by Sealed Mail. t fM for li i kid 
cK » D Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and Kidney 
QzP Q-QBs Q x Kt, mate | PERSONAL OPINIONS ng complaints in my own person ‘and Veceived much benefit, so ] will enclose five dollars and 
—— See i ais will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
Kt —B3 Kt -Q5 channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
©... mate Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
oh tah ain Dad I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, 
4: Kx Kt 3 | M.D,, Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 
, | . ’ 
Eg oe Q-—K 3, mate _| Send for free Treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
.— — 2. ~- 3. -— | 
Bmoves Kx Kt FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 
akiaee Q—K7ch Q—K 3, mate ea | pt 
1, —— 2. 3. ———_— ee 
Other Kx Kt 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the | , The 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- | 


cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A.C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 


- o 
Egyptian 
Newark, N. J.; J. C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, Ci tt 
Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; T. Hilgers, igare e 


Union Hill, N. J.; the Hon. Tom M. Tayior, 


2 
Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Philadelphia; “Mal- OQ i ty 
vern,” Melrose, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. oO Ae | a 1 
Y.; C. B. E., Youngstown, O; A. G. Massmann, | 
Newark, N. J.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; the | 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; F. Gamage, | 
Wee renee ni G. N. ey “id gg 2 dey 
. J. Leake, Richmond, Va.; Dr. L. J. Schiffer- 
stcit and E. Butler, Efingham, lik Wa. Mundy, At your 











AROMATIC DELICACY — 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D.. club or dealer’s MILDNESS— PURITY 


Effingham, I1l.; Dr. H. Sleeper, Meriden, N. H. 
719: T. O. B., Franklin, Va; F. L. Hitchcock, 


Scranton, Pa.; the Rev. G. W. Dame, S. T. D., | — 
Baltimore. 


“ ee," Philadelphia; Dr. T “He had liskilloh rlesh 
Mh Tes, \Twanty-thren.” Philadelphia, Dr. T. enaa small SKil!l Oo Norse fles 








boldt, Kan. h b 
v.W.S W 


719, 720, 721: V , Randolph-Macon System, S nape 
Lynchburg, Va.; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal. . eee — 


~ 


oughta feces to ride on’Donttake 






719, 720, 722: R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
ginia. 


720: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. | for 0 


721 and 722: Prof. S. Seigas, New York City. 


Comments (719): “ Nice"—M. M.; “ The key is| 
axiomatic”—G.D; “It excels any problem I ever 
saw in overcoming of checks "—F{S. F.; “ The key | 
is qa as W. B.; “Capital ; ia ag 5 ig — te iS \ a 
: > COPY RIGNT? . 


—A.C. W.; * Good for its kind” 3” Xe eae —_ ye ~ } = a 
APO LI O ®& 


boast a considerable ancestry”"—J. C. J. W; 
| 
In addition to those reported, G. N.C., got 715, =Try a cake oF it, an d be convi nced.= 
718; S. S.. 718; S. M. M., 715) 717 5 H. S., 715, 716; | 9 















> 


“Good "—J. G. L.; “ A good rendering of the idea 
in spite of weak key "—F. G.; “ Very fine"—W. J. 
L.; * Very easy "—F. ‘ 

W. R. C., 715; W. J. L., 718; F. G., 715, 716, 78. 
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From the Hanover Tourney. 
A FINE GAME, 





Ruy Lopez. 


Alcohol, Opium, 
eeley Drug Using.| WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


NAPIER, TSCHIGORIN, NAPIER, TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black, White. Black, 
2K, PoE BxKt BxB | BUFFALO, N. Y. 


2Kt-K B3Kt—QB3 |199—Q3 B—Ka(d) | 
3B—Kts5s P—QR3 20 Kt—Q 4 Px Kt | 
4 B-R4 Kt—B 3 2xP—Ks5 P—Kt3 
5 Castles B—K 2 22 P—~K6 Bx P 


The disease yieids easily to the 


Double Chloride of Gold Treat- | LEXINGTON, MASS. 


ment as administered at these 
cf ul e KEELEY INSTITUTES. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














6Kt—B P—Q Kt PxB Communications confidential. 

. Bakes P-9 3 % a Q RK sq 029 2 Write for particulars. WEST HAVEN, CONN. 

8 P— 4 ts5(a) j25Px O—O sq 

9 Kt—Ke2_ Castles 26 Kt—-Bs5 R—Kte2 oe 

10 P—B 3 (b) R—Kt sq 27 Ktx Pch K—Kt2 ; rier — 
11 P—Q4 B—Kt 5 223R-K6 B—B3 | 

sig; Pb ROTTS kts | SPE, INTERNAL BATHS. 

Px Kt—O R —R sch K—Kt E 1 ; Better omit the External than the internal Bath, 

Pr Kt—Kt 3 PB ‘ - t-R 6 ch K—Kt “s < | 0 TA C KS To patti | ae following _— a Chergsmans 
1%6P-R3 °° B—-Qa 33 Q-Kt 6 ch K—R sq THE WINDOW SHADE eval werk. "1 consider it the greatest discovery of the closing ses- 
17 B-Kt 5(c) P—R 3 34 Q—R 5 Drawn. iF YOU USE THE IMPROVED toral work. i nsider it the greatest dis y of the closing cen 


tury, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so many ,that had almost 
\ despaired of ever again feeling the tingle of health in their bodies.” 

Notes. HA s Rev. W. L. STRANGE, New Plymouth, Idaho. 
v The What! The Why! The way ! Sent free upon ap 

(a) R—Q Kt sq is better. plication. It willinterest you. Address. : 
iad hk dee ne ; SHADE ROLLER | Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, Clerk 30R, 1562 Broadway, N.Y.City. 
good move, makes a place for the Bishop, : 

and supports the center.  — eon h ae 6 ee) sic ci Serer reece erers 


(c) The beginning of a very fine combination, 
which promised to win the game. 


(d) The position at this stage is worth study. 1 O V } 4g iTi N CS. 35¢ | 
Latest Cc 

















‘* THERE IS A LAUGH 
ON EVERY PAGE”’ 
of the “Black Cat 
Club” and many new 
stories of negro life. 
$1.00 net. By mail 
$1.10. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, N. Y. 





In commenting on this game, the Chess-editor ARD paid 
of The Field, London, says: “ This is one of the and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received 
instances when a drawn game is prettier than Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice 


% the price. Rooklet** CARD STYLE” FREE! 
some of the won games. E. J. SCHUSTER PTC, & ENG. CO., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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INQUIRY COUPON 
PERKINS BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Please send me free de- 
scriptive - pamphlet with 
portraits, sample of type, 
and fu!l particulars of your 
new 25-volume Library of 
Biography ; 


HEROES 
OF HISTORY 














Send us the «Inquiry Coupon” at the right 345” and we will mail you 











full particulars about this New Work, which we believe you will con- NOME... es ceceseei 
clude you cannot afford to be without; or, better still, send us the free INE: ¢s.b0 > cakes 
‘¢ Inspection Coupon ” in the lower corner and we will at ence forward OR i vada 








you, FREE, the entire 25-volume set for inspection and approval. 










































WHY . We want to send you the work itself, and in its entirety, since inspection alone can convey an adequate 

WE idea of the judicious care with which the subjects have been chosen so as to cover the whole field of history 

for more than 23co years. On inspection you will also note the distinguished authors who have written the 

DO biographies ; we want you to observe the large, clear type, the excellent paper, fine, library, cloth binding, 

IT superb half-tone and wood engravings, printed separately on plate paper, and the beautiful appearance of the 
volumes, and when you do this we believe you will exclaim : ‘* 7his is the work J want!” for it is indeed 


3 A REALLY 


SS vaiuase LADrary of Biography 


: . We also ask you to compare our titles with those of similar publications. No other biographical library except 
‘wil Lidl HEROES OF HISTORY contains all of the following immortal names: Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon, Grant, 
CONQUEROR Columbus, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Nelson, Franklin, William the Silent, Livingstone, Stanley, and Joan 


Freeman MICHEL of Arc. These are REAL makers of history, yet at least one widely-advertised work devoted to biography does 
ye i not present a single one of them, Whatever other work you may have, you need HEROES OP HISTORY also, 














WHY Because it is the only biographical series which adequately covers the whole field and 
. —s which is, at the same time, of distinguished authorship; because to read these volumes is to 

Chris TOPHER w AM acre v } ; ~} >t} , > > ~ , P . 2 . : 
ap a — YOU place yourself in touch with those who have been really great—who stand as beacon lights 
IRVING HARRISON stesi NEED upon the hills of time ; because these “lives of great men ”’ afford the best and most pleasant 
IT way to read History, ‘‘ the chiefest study among human studies, which enriches and illumines 


all the rest.” You can best study History through the lives of 


The World’s Imperial Men 


These are not the ordinary encyclopedic biographies made up of dry facts and dates hard to 
read and difficult to remember, but fascinating narratives that indelibly impress historical facts 
upon the memory. 

We shall distribute over as wide an area as possible the entire first edition at a fraction—less 
tran half—of the regular price, and make the books do their own advertising. 








_——s: : = — == HIS desirable first 


wooLees WENRY, NE a It Costs You Nothing edition (just from | @S$ than Half-Price 


Sonar 0 peeve 
at mcr To Examine the Work the press) will be JIf You Retain It 
quickly claimed by reason 

of the exceptionally low introductory price, and it is therefore safest for 
you to let us send you a set at once, in which case use the coupon printed 
below. Remember, we pay all transportation charges, and the receipt 
of the volumes by you implies no obligation on your part to keep 
them unless you feel that they will form an interesting and valuable 
addition to your library. 


=; IMPORTANT TO THE FIRST 
[rere 86° = 500 PURCHASERS 


When you send your first payment, ask for our 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION showing how you may 

easily get back all the money your set will 
cost you. No CANVASSING-~ only a little 
THINKING for which you will be well paid. 




















Cut this cor- 
ner off, sign 
and mail at 
once to 


THE PERKINS 
BOOK CO. New York 


Please send me (transporta- 
tion prepaid), for my free in- 
spection, a complete set of 
** Heroes of History.’’ in 25 vol- 
umes, to be returned within ten days 
at yuur expense if not satisfactory. if 
Ikeep the books, I agree to pay you or 
your order $1 within ten days and $2 
monthly thereafter for g months. Title to 
books is not to pass to me until fully paid for. 





To secure the 25 volumes free 


for inspection and ap- i. 
proval, use this coupon. 


H 





—_s ——— -* -a= 


PERKINS BOOK CO. **xew York” 
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Necessary to Students of History 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s Latest Book. 








The Literature of American History |) |... 


Donovan Pasha 


Edited By J. N. LARNED Some People 


Forty scholars and critics, each an acknowledged authority in a 
particular field of American history, have selected the 4,100 works here 


of Egypt 


presented, and given them brief descriptive and critical notes. By 


The chief historical societies of America are named, with their most 
important issues.. The sources of American history are outlined by Paul 
Leicester Ford: the literature of the Civil War by Gen. J. D. Cox. 

Canada, the West Indies, Central and South America have full 


departments. 


By 


Prof. Edward Channing, of Harvard University, appends lists for A R. TALBOT KELLY 


SCHOOL LIBRARY, A TOWN LIBRARY, A WORKING LIBRARY. 


Royal octavo, cloth, $6.00 net, postage 32 cents; | 12mo. Cloth. $'.50 


sheep, $7.50; half-morocco, giit top, $9.00. 


Published for the American Library Association 


HOVGHTON, MIFFLIN, @ CO., BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Gilt Top. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 























Greatest Shakespeare Bargain Ever Offere 








EXQUISITE VOLUMES, 


Sizes 8 x 51% Inches. 


ONLY ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICE 


HAKESPEARE and his writings are too well known to require extended praise. No 
writer of English has ever possessed a style so fluent, masterly and varied. His great 





dramas of life must last forever. For example, where in the English language can be found 


Imagination so Splendid—Fancy so Refined—Wit and Humor so 
Diverting—Eloquence so Powerful—Pathos so Penetrating—Pas- 
sion so Affecting—Feelings so Tender or Philosophy so Profound ? 


This. the ‘* TWwentteth Century Edition,’’ in 14 beautiful volumes, is truly the one edition 
of Shakespeare all book lovers would like to own. 

These are exquisite books in every detail—Type—Paper—Printing—lIllustrations and 
Bindings—and since upon request we are pleased to send the complete set of 14 volumes to 
you—al[ deli bery charges prepaid—for your approval, you should write us to do so to-day. 


Bindings Full red cloth, stamped in gold. Quarter leather, rich green 


leather back stamped in gold, green cloth sides. Three-quarter 
leather—same as illustration in this advertisement—we believe, is the most attractive of any 
binding that has been offered upon Shakespeare’s Works. It has a very wide leather back of 
an attractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather extending over half of the cover of the 
book, the other half of the cover being of a red, specially selected cloth, and the effect of this 
binding is most pleasing to the eye. 


READ INSPECTION COUPON CAREFULLY." = ° 











Shakespeare 
at the present prices is the greatest book bargain ever advertised, and as the supply is limited 
you should investigate this opportunity. REMEMBER it costs you nothing to do so. Sign 
the inspection coupon and mail it to us. We will send at once, all charges prepaid, complete 
set of 14 volumes, 





GREATEST CARE GIVEN TO 
EVERY DETAIL 


Large Type-Superior Paper—Perfect 
Printing—Red Line Border—Exquisite 
Illustrations upon Tint Blocks Text 
Clark and Wright, Acknowledged Su- 
perior to All Others—Numbered Lines 
for Reference Concordance —Commen- 
tary Index to Characters—Dictionary of 
Popular Quot,stions — Historical and 
Critical Prefaces—Exhaustive Critical 
Notes by Israel Gollancz and History of 
Shakespeare’s Life and Times. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION.— if 
books do not meet with your approval return to 
us, charges collect. 

We do not employ book agents—all our business 
is done by advertising and letter writing. 








INSPEGTION COUPON. 
New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


Twentieth Century Edition SHAKESPEARE 


us ee bound in the style indicated by having the | It is understood you prepay delivery charges to me, 
“X"’ beside it. j i e ; F 

A : : ( z 2 : s am to return 
RED CLOTH BINDING, stamped upon back in = 1 it I decide bis . Hl books | ook = ir os 
gold. I will pay for same if | decide to keep the books as them to you alter keeping them one weck, Charges 
follows: 50 cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month collect. 
for eleven months. 

QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, green leather | Name 


back and green cloth sides, stamped upon back in gold. 
I will pay for same if I decide to keep the books as follows : 
50 cents after | examine them and $1.00 a month for Street 
fourteen months. 

THREE-QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, with | 
red leather back and half-leather sides, other half red | I iw. coiy esos .cn co sdapncnsinesnssoey heme 
cloth, stamped upon back in gold, with gilt top; ashand- | 
some a binding asx can be produced. I will pay for same State 
if | decide to keep the books ; 50 centsafter I examine them | 
and $1.00 a month for seventeen months. | 


L. D. 1-4 
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aq RIDPATH'S HISTORY 
g3 UNITED STATES 


SENT FREE 


For Examination 


FIVE SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


Containing Many Hundred Illustra- 
tions, Together with over 100 Full-page 
Photogravures and Half-Tone Etchings 
of Famous Historical Paintings by TRUI1- 
BULL, CHAPPEL, and other Great Art- 
ists, making a most valuable collection of 
historical illustrations. 


Latest as well as Best —In its five volumes 
* will be found all the 


main facts of our history, from the earliest times down 
to the terrible ending of the McKinley administration 

and the first year of President Roosevelt—told with 
marvelous historical accuracy, and yet in a vivid and 
brilliant style which carries the reader on and on 
without mental effort. 


NEW FEATURES in the NEW EDITION 


In this New Edition about 150 pages are 
devoted to the fascinating subject of Physical 
and Political Geography and Statistics. Some 
eighty pages are given to the new Census 
returns of 1900. These are valuable features 
not found in any other history. 

No American home, however humble, should be 
without some readable, authentic, and patriotic narra- 
tive of the struggles ard triumphs of that land whose 
name has become, in all the world, the synonym of 
liberty. Such a work is oe Rid- 

ath’s Popular History of the 

Reads Like United sens It is 4 compen- 
a Romance | dium of the stirring facts of our his- 
tory woven into a narrative so bril- 
liant and dramatic as to leave an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. The images rise from 
these pages like the creations of fiction. The great 
acts of our national drama are set on the historic stage 
like the scenes of the ///stories of Shakespeare, and 
the imagination is borne onward without effort or 
weariness. 

From the Late President Wm. [icKinley 


‘<T am familiar with the writings of Dr. Ridpath and commend 
his History of the United States to the scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.’ 























“* All Americans who are proud of their country and its sublime 
record should purchase Dr. John Clark Ridpath’s History of the 
United States.””— 7he Critic. 






















WASHINGTON AND THE COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS AT VALLEY FORGE 


Special to Digest readers ! 


* 
Only 50 Cts. Required 
OUR OFFER ened toa ax snag a 


is bound very handsomely 
and durably in heavy cloth in imitation of half seal 
leather, which we offer to send Free for Examination, 
express charges paid, on receipt of 50 cents, bal- 
ance to be paid in twelve monthly payments of one 
dollar each. We also bind it in the elegant half calf 
style, gold top, for only fifty cents per month addi- 
tional. This binding we specially recommend. The 
set can be returned within five days if found unsatis- 
factory, and your money at once refunded. 


More than 500,000 sold 
This is the Greatest Sale ever recorded of a histori 
cal work, and shows the wonderful popularity of the 
author and the great merit of the work. 
We Make it Easy to Secure this Matchless 
and Valuable Set of Books 
SIGN THIS COUPON OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 











HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave, N.Y.: 

1 accept your Special offer to Dicest Readers of Ridpath's 
History of the United States, and enclose 50 cents as initial 
payment. Send full particulars, and if satisfactory, will order 
the set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned to me 


CAUTION The public should be warned against certain un- 
authorized so-called histories of the United States 
claiming Dr. Ridpath as author. The genuine work of Dr. Rid- 
yath bears his portrait upon the title page, with the words ‘‘ Trade 
fark ’’ above and below it. 


HENRY G. ALLEN @ CO., Publishers 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE INSANE ROOT 


By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Author of “ Nadine,” * The Scourge Stick,” 
“As a Watch in the Night,” etc. 


A strange and fasc.nating story with a similar mo- 
tif to that of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

yde,’’ and a weird treatment resembling that of 
Bulwer’s “ Strange Story.” 


380 PAGES 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 postpaid 


THE SEARCHERS 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


A delightful novel bearing the impress of a fervent 
belief that the secret of life is a noble one, and of a 
fervent desire to pursue it, The character delinea- 
tion is full of blended humor and seriousness, and 
the plot is managed boldly and triumphantly. 


452 PAGES 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 postpaid 














Vol. LV. of ‘‘ The Hour-Glass Stories ”’ 


THE HERR DOCTOR 


By ROBERT MacDONALD 


A novelette of artistic literary merit, narrating the 
varied experiences of an American girl in capturing 


atitled husband, ~ 
ILLUSTRATED 


Small 12mo, Cloth, 40 cents net 
By mail, 45 cents 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
New York 














R. Heber Newton, D D., New York: Its cath- 
olicity of thought and spirit, its wisdém and charity, 
go straight to my heart. A sign of the times truly is 
your noble book ; a prophecy of the time to come. 


JESUS 
THE JEW 


and OTHER ADDRESSES 
By HARRIS WEINSTOCK 


Introduction by Prof. Davip Starr JorDAN 


Informal talks explaining the close affinities 
between liberal Judaism and Christianity. 
They are written by a broad-minded student 
of this subject who has no patience with in- 
tolerance. 


Warmly Greeted by Well-known Authorities 


Prof. Francis Peabody, Harvard University: 
It is marked by rare candor, justice, and sympathy. 
It is likely to conquer many prejudices and encourage 
mutual cadecotaiieg, 


Elbert Hubbard, Editor of The Philistine: You 
show an insight into the heart of things that is very 
charming aaa I must congratulate you on this book, 
inside and out. 


Rev. James M. Ludlow, Author of ‘‘ Deborah ”’: 
Your views are broad and noble, and commend them- 
selves to every generous man, Jew or Christian. 


Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger in the Emanu-el: A 
hundred thousand copies could not circulate all the 
good things with which this volume is crowned. The 
charm of it is its absence of theology; its intense 
humanity. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00 Net; By Mail, $1.07 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


A Forward Step 


Success for anything means that it must be better than its predecessors. 
Forward steps during the past ten years in science, art, mechanics, business 
and business methods, have been longer—more prominent—than in any other 
decade in the history of the world. 

We have produced a new Encyclopedia that is just as much an improve- 
ment over the next best (now ten years old) as the newest ‘ocean grey- 
hound ”’ is over the steamship of the early nineties. 

In making an encyclopedia 


Accuracy—Lucidity—Arrangement— Completeness 


are the four essentials of a perfect Encyclopedia, and that one which has them, combined 
with the greatest perfection, may unquestionably be recognized as the best work of the kind 


THE NEW | 
International Encyclopedia 


Is not a revised or new edition, but an entirely new work in every respect. The 
only Encyclopedia in the English language that has been compiled since 1892. 


THE EDITORS: 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D President of Johns Hopkins University (1876- 


*? 1901), President of Carnegie Institute. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A.,, late Professor in Economics in New York University. 


Assisted by over 200 eminent authorities. 

Every article of moment has been written by a specialist, then submitted to others 
equally as competent to deal with the subject and has only been finally accepted after obtain- 
ing absolute assurance of its accuracy. 

Everything possible has been done to make every statement lucid and interesting, and the 





illustrations and charts will be found superior to anything hitherto attempted in any 
















work of the kind, making even statistics interesting and the most abstruse subjects clear, 

The alphabetical arrangement adopted makes every topic as accessible as a 
word in a dictionary, and by means of cross-references the reader is guided to 
the minutest detail of the subject under investigation. 


One Hundred Departments, Covering the Whole Field of Knowledge 3 
from the most Ancient Times to the present day. 

Seventeen volumes (15,000 pages), 200 maps, 700 full-page pes 
illustrations, and text profusely illustrated. The newest, the CO.. NewYork 


most complete Encyclopedia published. 
Please send, without 
cost to me, Sample 
Pages of the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


containing colored plates, maps, and 
full information regarding your special 
discount and little-at-a-time payment plan 
for Lirerary Dicest readers. 


Special discount to Literary Digest Readers 
subscribing now. 


Send for Sample Pages containing beautiful colored 
plates, etc.,and full information concerning this 
new and monumental work. 


Dodd, Mead & Co, 


NEW YORK 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY Two books are essential in every home—THE BIBLE and the 
best available DICTIONARY of the language. There are 
many dictionaries on the market, old ones, more recent ones, good ones, bad Ones. Possess only the 
latest, most complete, and most reliable one, THE FUNK & W AGN ALLS 
“It is the most complete and satisfacto 
dictionary yet printed.”—WN. Y. Herald. Sta n d a rd D i ctl Oo n a ry 
304,000 Terms, 45,000 Quotations, 5,000 a. — ce pom my ok pape ong Cost pata ey oe 
: ‘ontainin es of ma rinted in colors, accomp: 
Cyclopedia and Atlas Features historical pol tical, and commancial information. It also con- 
tains a permanent calendar for every day in the Christian Era. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York. 
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Nearly Every Mail 


brings us Questions like These: 
r ? ys ae ? 


“Ts the edition of THe Century Dictionary & CycLopepia & ArTLas offered by the WANAMAKER CEN- 
TUuRY CLUuB really the latest published by The Century Company ?”’ 

“Is not the half price at which you offer the work accounted for by your edition being in some way inferior 
to the regular ?”’ 

“Ts it not a reprint, merely on poorer paper ?”’ 

« Are not the bindings cheaper in quality ? 

“Isn’t there something untold that accounts for the half price on such a standard work ?” 


m ? ? ? ? 





Yes, there is “something ”—but we’ll answer the other questions first, by 


a Wanamaker Guaranty 


that this edition of ours is unabridged,—thoroughly revised and brought down to the present year, with much 
new material added in every department—that it is in no sense a “reprint,” being printed on the same high grade 
of specially-made paper, by the firm whose name stands for unvarying excellence in presswork, year in and year 
out, The DeVinne Press of New York—that it is bound by The Century Company’s binders, in exactly the same 
careful, painstaking way, and with the same best materials, that have always characterized the clothing of these 
volumes—and that it is in every way equal in quality with the former regular-price editions ! 


John Wanameker guarantees all this 
But the ‘“‘something” is this: 


The Wanamaker Stores, with their immense outlet, could afford to promise to sell an immense edition 
within a certain time-limit, if helped by a helpful price. A publisher would rather sell ten books at $1 each than 
one at $2, if the book cost him 80 cents, say. We promised the ten-times-larger sale, and that secured for us and 


for you the half price. That is all the secret there is to it. 
10c. 


a day, for a 
while, pays for 
the volumes 
themselves 


pays for a 
membership 
in the “Wana.- 
maker Cen- 
tury Club” 





















Now 
that we S 
understand xy , 
A) Cut 
each other s This 
CG 
about it— ” off cndaat 
The Wanamaker go it promptly to 
Century Club is wait- Kg ate Syne, 
ing to enroll YOUR & Please send without cost 
name on its membership list, ~) Po The pte sen ¢, ee 
already forty-thousand strong. $ ary & Cyclopedia & Atas, 
: i?) and complete details of the ualf- 
There is need to act at once! J h price offer, etc., etc. 
She coupon. in the Comer $9 ia OT 
will bring you full particulars of the half- Ww k ” 
price-easy-payment offer, and a book about anmamaker “ff 40 cs 
the work itself. i , Ce eer ae 
Sign your name and address plainly, please. ie Ns City Ps 
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and Best 


Shakespeare . 


Che Eversley Shakespeare 


Complete Works in 11 volumes, in handsome 
red cloth, including Mr. H. W. Mabie’s biogra- 
phy of Shakespeare. 
Che Connoisseur’ s Collection ] Regular price of the publishers, 10.00 
of Rare Shakespeare Prints , pa 
Regular price . . . . $27 OO 
ful portfolio. 


150 interesting Shakespeare prints in a beauti- 
OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” fer TWO Y- 50 
YEARS at regular subs: viption price, for Stas ae anaes Pe | : “it es . 






Regular price of the publishers 
‘The Macmillan Co.) . . . $17.00 








Money Refunded at once if not satisfactory 












we will send this charming Shakespeare set including the beautiful portfolio 07 


FoR 





















prints. Lf satisfactory, remit $1 a month for only 74 months. These payments 
§() also entitle you to receive the “Review of Reviews ” for two years. It is in con- 
sideration of your thus becoming a subscriber to the “Review of Reviews” at the 


CSTS.| regular price of $2.50 a year that we give this opportunity of purchasing the 


































Shakespeare set and the rare print collection at a trifle over one-third their 






usual cost, and on the small monthly-payment plan at that. 


Che Eversley Edition 


The Eversley Edition of Shakespeare’s works, the latest important edition to be com- 
pleted, is edited by Dr. Herford, Professor of English at the University of Wales, and con- 
tains introductions, notes, and explanations by that famous English scholar. For the purpose 
of American readers, the set has been augmented by adding Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
recent volume, “ Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man,” in a new edition planned with 
binding and printing to be absolutely uniform with the ten volumes of the Eversley Edition. 
The books are handsomely bound in red diamond-pattern Interlaken cloth. The type-page is 
beautifully clear and well proportioned. The publisher’s price for these books alone is $17.00. 


“* Zonnoisseur’s Collection” of Rare Prints 


We have obtained the entire edition of the beautiful and interesting Connoisseur’s Col- 
lection of Rare Shakespeare Prints, edited by Mr. Seymour Eaton, Librarian of the Book- 
lovers’ Library, The price of this portfolio alone is $10.00. 


Che Review of Reviews 


The offer in this announcement is open to two-year subscribers to the Review of Revicws. 
The magazine has come fully into the position of the chief purveyor and interpreter of current 
affairs to the American home. Dr. Albert Shaw’s “ Progress of the World,” the timely con- 
tributed articles, the departments giving reviews, summaries, and quotations from the other 
important magazines of the world, the monthly chapter of telling cartoons, and the hundred or 
so useful illustrations in each number of contemporaneous news interest are now the chief 
reliance of the substantial people of America in the task of “keeping up with the times.” 
The next two years,—with their important political events, the election of a President, and the 
working out of the new problems before this country,—will give an added zest and value to 
the monthly visits of the Review of Revicws. 
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Tue Review or Reviews Co., 13 Astor Place, New York : 
: I acce t your Shakes eare offer with the understand ng that the set and the port- COTS SHHHHHH HHH EEHEH Heese eee SETHE EHEEHEEOEOOH Seer HEHEHE EEE SEES SEES SO SEEesese 
folio may be returned within a week if not satisfactory. Enclosed find 50 cents in 
stamps, being my first payment. ei Wink. So05.5 hbk gin mda o0nsenpadenalet 
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| Booth’ 
Tarkington’s 


New Novel 








VANREVELS 


This story of Indiana life in the 
late 40’s combines the virility of 
‘The Gentleman from Indiana” with 
the charm of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS BY HENRY HUTT 


On sale at all bookstores. $1.50 








Note.—Special Edition of 500 copies 
in Full Imperial Japan Vellion 
with extra iWustrations drawn by 
Mr. Tarkington, $3.00 net 
First Edition of 500 copies uncut; 
$1 50 net 


| bound in boards 
| McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 


Half-Price Introductory Sale 


By an advantageous arrangement with the publishers we are fortunately 
able to offer to readers of the LITERARY DIGEST a limited number 
of sets—at half-price and on easy terms of payment—of the complete 


Works of Edgar Allan Poe 


Poe was one of the few writers of the very first rank that America has produced. 

His genius—in its own field—is unrivalled and unapproached. He created a school 

of fiction and poetry that has had many imitators, but none that even the most 
fulsome courtesy can compare with him in depth of feeling, in effective style, and in 
his weird and mystic trend of thought. He is one of the most interesting of writers, 
for he had the knack—or genius—of writing stories of such power that the average 
reader cannot lay one of them aside, after he has once started, until he has read to 

| theend. No collection of books owned by an American is complete without a set of 
| Poe—for not only does his transcendent genius justify his place in any library, but 
as his is one of the three or four great names that have made American literature 
known in every land of culture, to read his works should be an act of duty some- 
what akin to patriotism. 5 





The present edition in eleven volumes, 
Edited by 
Prof. Jas. A. Harrison, 


and with introductions and notes by Dr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Prof. R. A. Stewart 
and Prof. Charles W. Kent, is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory and complete edition 
of Poe ever issued. It includes all of his 
Poems, Tales, Critical and Magazine articles, 
besides a Life of Poe and many personal 
letters and other material concerning him 
and his contemporaries. 











We have obtained a reservation of asmall 





Have You Ever Seen the “ Bal Bullier” 


If you have, or if you haven't, you will enjoy the 
vivid picture of this ren- 
dezvous of Bohemian life 
as given in 


The Real 
Latin Quarter 
of Paris 


By F. Berkeley Smith 
What the Artists Say 


John W. Alexander : “‘ It 
is the real thing.’’ 

Frederic Remington - 
“You have left nothing 
undone.” 

Charles Dana Gibson: 
‘It is like a trip to Paris.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton: ‘‘ A true picture of the 
Latin Quarter as | knew it.’ 

Frederick Dielman, President National Academy of 
Design : ‘‘ Makes the Latin Quarter very reai and still 
invests it with interest and charm.” 


Evering Telegraph, Philadelphia: “‘ A captivating 
book.”’ 

Boston Times : ‘‘ A genuine treat.’”’ 

The Mail and Express, New York: “ When you 
have read this book you know the ‘ Real Latin Quar- 
ter as well as you will ever come to know it without 
living there yourself ” 








About 100 original drawings and 
Camera snapshots by the 
Author, and two caricatures in 
color by the celebrated French 
Caricaturist Sancha. Orna- 
mental Covers Water - color 
Frontispiece by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


Price, $1.20 net. Postage, 13cts. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, N.Y. 








number of sets in advance of publication on 
such terms that we are able to-offer them to 
prompt subscribers at about half the regular 
price—and on small monthly payments. 
You should not let this opportunity pass if 
you ever wish to own a complete set of 
Poe’s works. 


Superiority of this Edition 


This edition contains everything that Poe wrote in the nature of literature—essays, interesting 
personal letters, poems, stories and critical articles. It is exhaustive to the point of absolute eom- 
pleteness Three volumes are entirely filled with material that nas never been reprinted since its 
first publication in Poe’s own time. It establishes for the first time a final and accurate text of Poe's 
works. The editors have gone back to the notes and manuscripts of the author, and have carefully 
eliminatea not only the accidental errors that creep into any work that is often reprinted, but also the 
larger and more important changes in sense that were foisted on Poe by his literary executor. It is 
the best annotated edition of Poe's works and the most satisfactory for general reading. Every 
reader or writer who desires to cultivate a lucid and simple, but at the same time graphic and effective, 
style, should be a constant reader of Poe—and this edition is the best one to read. 





The sets are in eleven handsome volumes, size 8\4x 514 inches, bound in 
fine half-leather with gilt backs. There are 11 full-page photogravures 
and 64 full-page half-tone illustrations in the set. 


This Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Until the sets we have secured are all gone, readers of the Lirerary Di@ys1 





| can obtain a set for examination by filling out and mailing us the Ya & . - 
coupon. A set will then be sent you on approval, express prepaid. rad 

j If you are not satisfied after five days’ examination, it may be re- a The 

| turned to us at our expense. But if you are pleased with the set. send wy) University 
us $1.00 at the expiration of five days and $2.00 thereafter , : Lege. 
for nine months. * yg At ergy 


This is less than one-half the regular price, and is made 
only as an introductory offer. To be sure of a set on these 
terms we advise you to mail us the coupon at once, as 
we cannot guarantee delivery after the limi.ed edition 


4 Please s*nd me on ap- 
- proval, prepaid, a set of 
Poe’s Works in half- 
leather. If satisfactory I 

agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
and $2 per mo ith thereafter for 








we have obtained is sold. Remember you do not ° months; if mot ratistactory I 
pay acent until after you have examined the set ee ae ee. ee 
4a . 
Pe Name.. 

The University Society ¢ 

Fa BON...» icncpessesce ceeeeecerevess 
78 Fifth Avenue a 
J CMbY. .nvccccccccccccocsccece sess eeeecesese 
New York o 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’S great Eclectic Library, in ten elegant volumes. A vast 
compendium of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, 
Anecdotes and Stories, besides many Special Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and bis associates. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 








John B. Gordon Champ Clark HamiltonWright Mabie Albert Ellery Bergh 
= oh “gw Edward Everett Hale Jonathan P. Dolliver Lorenzo Sears 
mas Ate a ” Nathan Haskell Dole George McLean Harper Truman A. De Weese 
y Cunliffe Owen J. Walter McSpadden Marcus Benjamin Clark Howell 
A FEW OF THE MANY CONTRIBUTORS. 
Wendell Phillips Charles Dudley Warner Joseph H. Choate John M. Allen 
Henry W. Grady Theodore Roosevelt George William Curtis Robert J. Burdette 
Jonathan P. Dolliver John. Morley John L. Spaulding Horace Porter 
Charles A. Dana William E. Gladstone John Hay Newell Dwight Hillis 
Sir Henry Irving Andrew Lang Edward Eggleston Artemus Ward 
John Tyndall Grover Cleveland Lord Beaconsfield Joseph Chamberlain 
Chas. Francis Adams Canon Farrar Josh Billings Mark Twain 
Joseph Jefferson William Cullen Bryant William M. Evarts John B. Gordon 
Arthur J. Balfour Lyman Abbott Champ Clark Oliver Wendell Holmes 
ohn Ruskin Robert G. Ingersoll Russell H. Conwell Wu Ting Fang 
enry M. Stanley John B. Gough HamiltonWright Mabie Seth Low 
THOMAS B. REED, Editor-in-Chief, Chauncey M. Depew Henry Ward Beecher 


‘“‘Modern Eloquence” as a Guide to Success 


VERY young man wants to succeed. How? Obviously, the way to learn is to study 
the methods of men who have succeeded. 

Guides to success are many. What dothey say? Behonest. Tell the truth. Work hard. 

Save money. Do $20 worth of work for wages of $5. Such advice is good, no doubt, as far as it 


goes,—but is not something more needed? Did these methods alone make HI tts and Box, and 
ReeEp, and CARNEGIE, and Curtis successful ? 


Young men are not fools. They see that there zs a secret of success, and that it is more than 
honesty and hard work, else every honest hard worker would be successful. 


The secret lies in controlling the minds of men. How to make others believe in you, trust you and do what 
you wish,—this is what you must learn. To be sure, few will learn it except those who also work hard and tell the truth. 
These come /rs/,—but they are not a//. 

As a guide to the highest success, ‘ MODERN ELOQUENCE” has no rival. It is a splendid series of object-lessons by 
masters in the art of influencing men’s minds. And the success aimed at is far more than mere money success. Fame, 
power, honor, the gratitude and love of generations to come,—these are the rewards which have spurred to such efforts the 
men whose words are gathered in these ten rich volumes. 

In **Modern Eloquence” the men who have won success in every line speak for our instruction :— 

In Law, there are Evarts and Phelps, both Choates, Coudert, and David Dudley Field. 

In Journalism, Dana, Halstead, Watterson, McClure, McKelway, and Whitelaw Reid. 

In Politics, Cleveland and Harrison, Blaine and Conkling, Sumner and Seward ; 
of Gladstone, then to that of his great rival, Disraeli. 

In Literature, we have the best thought of Dickens and Thackeray, in contrast with the more modern 
humor of Howells and Mark Twain; or Carlyle, Froude, and Morley speak to us from across the sea, 
for comparison with our own Emerson and Curtis. 

Among the heroes of War are Grant and Sherman, Sampson and Schley, Miles, Wheeler, and 
Lew Wallace. 

Among great Educators are Presidents Eliot, Gilman and Hadley. 

Among great Scientists, Huxley and Tyndall, Herbert Spencer and Agassiz. 

Among successful men of Business are Carnegie and Depew, E. W. Bok and 
Cyrus W. Field. President Eliot’s address on the ‘“‘ Uses of Education for Business,” 
and Gladstone’s “ Modern Training for Life,” are guides for the beginner to learn by heart ; 
and Bok’s lecture on “ The Keys to Success” is of the greatest practical value to every 


we listen to the eloquence 



















Inquiry 
Coupon 


JOUN D. 
MORRIN & €0,, 
1201 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


- 848 GENTLEMEN Referring to 

young man ambitious to succeed. your advertisement of Hon. 

. B. seeds — of Modern 

m : Sane ¥ quence in the LITERARY DiGEstT, 

. A large and handsome portfolio, containing II sample full-page My my at ee phe 

pecia e! photogravures and chromatic plates, and 80 specimen pages of of sample pages, photogravur. s, and 
brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anec- See Fae) See Son particulars 


; ; : ; : 5 regarding bindings, prices, etc 
dotes, etc., will be sent free of charge on request. With this we will also submit a special 


proposition which easily will place this great. work in your possession. 


JOHN D. MORRIS @ COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA ff iv and States... eevee wes snsen 


Ph. thd tdeatiabes adedets eakewke< 
PPG 00-005 000% 0c000thseseerencacss «< 
Street 
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